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BROAD SCOPE OF EQUITABLE SERVICE 





TO PROTECT THE FAMILY AND THE HOME 


TO PROVIDE INCOMES FOR WIFE AND 
CHILDREN 


TO PAY FOR EDUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


TO STRENGTHEN THE BUSINESS AND CREDIT 
OF INDIVIDUALS, FIRMS AND CORPORA- 
TIONS 


TO SAFEGUARD ESTATES 
TO PAY INHERITANCE TAXES 
TO ASSURE HOME OWNERSHIP 


TO EXTEND GROUP INSURANCE BENEFITS TO 
FAMILIES OF EMPLOYEES 


TO ENABLE EMPLOYEES TO PURCHASE INSUR- 
ANCE ON A SALARY SAVINGS PLAN 


TO HELP MEN AND WOMEN BECOME FINAN- 
CIALLY INDEPENDENT 


TO START CHILDREN IN THE PATH OF THRIFT 


THERE ARE EQUITABLE POLICIES FOR ALL THESE NEEDS, AND EQUITABLE 
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APPROPRIATELY 
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ARL LJUNG was born 

June 15, 1902, in 
Goldsboro, North Caro- 
lina. He began his life in- 
surance experience with 
the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company, 
of Greensboro, N. C., in 
March 15, 1920. After 
serving in various depart- 
ments of the company, he 
was transferred to the 
agency department in 
charge of advertising, 
sales promotion, and con- 
servation. 

In 1933 he was made 
assistant secretary and 
continued in charge of the 
company's advertising, 
sales promotion, and con- 
servation activities. 

In 1938 he was made 
superintendent of agen- 








KARL LJUNG 


Superintendent of Agencies. 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


cies, being given field 
supervisory duties in addi- 
tion to supervision of the 
advertising, sales promo- 
tion, and conservation de- 
partments. 

Karl Ljung is president 
of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation; is a member of 
the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau Commit- 
tee on Persistent Business; 
has served on the public- 
ity committee and the 
executive committee for 
the Annual Message of 
Life Insurance and, alto- 
gether, as might be sur- 
mised from the above 
brief record of activities, 
has long been one of the 
most active life insurance 
advertising men in asso- 
ciation affairs. 


T IN FRONT... 


Boyhood and youth ver- 
sions of the new presi- 
dent of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association. Left, 
age 7; right, age 15. 
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Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Is Not Competition for 


Acacia Representatives 


Under the low premium principle adopted by Acacia in 1926, its | 
rates are lower in most cases than those of New York Savings Bank __|| 
life insurance and in many cases than those of Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Bank insurance. 


Savings Bank life insurance is not sold by agents, the theory being 
if the agent is eliminated the insurance can be sold at lower rates. 


ry 





The Acacia Plan proves it is possible to have the agency system; give 
the policyholder the service he needs and at the same time give him 
his insurance at rates lower in many cases than those of Savings 
Bank life insurance. 


Acacia Believes in the Agency System— 


IT BELIEVES that the desire created by the agent is almost en- 
tirely responsible for the large amount of life insurance in force 
with its untold benefits to our American homes. 


IT BELIEVES that the man who wants to provide financial pro- 
tection for those he holds most dear or for himself needs the expert 
advice and professional service of qualified agents to help him plan 
his program and select the policy that will best suit his needs. 


In addition to its low rates Acacia returns to its policyholders the 
savings from economical management, wise investments and better- 
than-average mortality. 


Acacia Agents Are Partners— 


Under the Acacia Agency Plan the agent’s earnings are cumulative. 
He has a continuous interest in the policies he writes because he 
receives a monthly income which increases in proportion to the busi- 
ness he keeps in force. 


PROGRESS OF ACACIA UNDER ITS A C A C i A M t ; 
LOW PREMIUM SYSTEM u u a 


Per cent 
Dec. 3}, Dec. 31, of 


nunc — — =) Life Insurance Company 


In Force. . .$226,276,746. .$401,348,843.. 77.37 


























Surplus .. $1,186,582.. $3,000,846. . 152.90 

Paid to Pol- {In 1926) (In 1938) Branches in 60 Cities—Representatives in 100 
icyholders & 

Crnctitates WARREN. . CRANES. . (bee | Home Office: Acacia Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Death Without War 


HE rumors which foretold the coming of war occasioned 

in America concern and speculation as stirring and as 

exciting as when armed men faced each other on the 
battle fronts of Europe. The press and radio contrived to 
make America tense with speculation on the destruction 
which twenty years of work in the laboratories of destruction 
could invent. 


Among the books of value written was, “When War Comes 
—What Will Happen And What To Do.” It was very in- 
formative and covered, in six chapters, the effect of war on 
your property, your business, your job, your living require- 
ments and your person, with a concluding chapter forecast- 
ing the bill, win or lose, which would be handed to the 
individual as a result of war. The editor’s preface contained 
a striking paragraph. It read: “This book is the result of 
a woman’s anxiety. Alarmed by the headlines, she wanted 
to know what would happen to her child, her husband and, 
lastly, herself, in case we should try to solve any of the 
world’s problems by recourse to war.” 


Then, in answer to this woman’s concern over the future 
as being indicative of countless others’ worry as war 
threatened, the services of six experts were enlisted to out- 
line the steps which each individual could take towards 
personal preparedness. The book has been widely read and, 
no doubt, has accomplished much in bringing to fruition 
an ordered preparedness against the disturbances that war 
might bring about in thousands of families of America. 


War has not come and perhaps shall be long delayed but in 
the year that, lacking a few months, has transpired since the 
book was written, thousands of widows have known grief 
and thousands of orphans have come to know that privation 
that was not theirs before death, in its careless abandon, 
touched and stilled forever the hearts of those who cherished 
them. 


Wise guidance and a will to peace can remove, perhaps 
forever, the need of the individual to guard his future against 
the ravages of war. But the havoc of death without war is 
ever imminent. And ofttimes its fingers point too briefly 
at its victim for needed preparation. 


The protection of the family is a duty-liability against 
which the preparation, through life insurance, can be made 
a balancing asset. The life insurance agent has as dramatic 
a portrayal to offer every family as is contained within the 
covers of “When War Comes.” 


ea VR 
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N Aug. 10, 1939, just four days 

before the fourth anniversary 

of the signing of the original 
Social Security Act, amendments em- 
dying far-reaching changes in that 
act became law. The most comprehen- 
sive made by the amend- 
ments are those affecting the old-age 
insurance program. Federal Old-Age 
Benefits becomes Federal Old-Age and 
Insurance. The beginning 
date for the payment of monthly bene- 
fits is advanced; benefits payable in 
the early years of the program’s oper- 
ation are liberalized; and monthly 
benefits are provided for the depen- 
and survivors of _ insured 
workers. The coverage of the system 
is increased and the financial arrange- 
ments Back of these 
changes lies a significant shift in the 
basic philosophy of the insurance pro- 


revisions 


Survivors’ 


dents 


are revised. 


yram. 


The Old-Age Insurance System 
Established in 1935 


The Security Act of 1935 
established a sysetm of contributory 
old-age insurance for millions of 
workers in industry and 
This was our first major step toward 
the orderly and systematic protection 


Social 


commerce. 
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of society against the hazards of old 
age and death. Monthly benefits to 
retired workers who had reached age 
65 in 1941 and thereafter were to be- 
gin in 1942. These payments were to 
be based upon total accumulated 
wages—that is, all wages earned in 
employment covered by the program 
between Dec. 31, 1936, and the date 
on which the worker attained 65. 

The original program established 
certain fundamental principles which 
have been maintained, and in some 
cases strengthened, by the 1939 amend- 
ments. First, the system is designed 
to protect not only the individual, but 
society, against dependency. Approxi- 
mately one-third of all persons 65 or 
over are wholly or partially dependent 
on public or private social agencies, 
and the proportion of aged persons in 
our total population is constantly in- 
creasing. Relief rolls are heavily bur- 
dened by widows and children of 
workers who died without leaving ade- 
quate provision for their dependents. 
Both financially and morally, society’s 
stake in the prevention of dependency 
is large. 

Secondly, the system is contribu- 
tory. Benefits do not represent “some- 
thing for nothing.” Both contribu- 
tions and benefit payments are based 


Step by step progress of 

the Government's pro- 

gram together with an 

analysis of its present 
status. 


An Article in Two Parts 


By JOHN J. CORSON, 


Director of the Bureau of 
Old-A ge and Survivors 
Insurance, and 


W. R. WILLIAMSON, 


Actuarial Consultant to the 
Social Security Board 


upon the earnings of the insured 
workers. As a corollary, benefits are 
payable as a right, regardless of indi- 
vidual need.’ They do not represent 
charity or gratuities. The workers 
pay a large part of the costs of their 
benefits through their own contribu- 
tions. And since each worker’s bene- 
fits are related to his own earnings, 
the system recognizes the principle of 
individual equity. This principle, how- 
ever, is subordinated to another of 
greater importance in the social insur- 
unce system—social adequacy. 
Foreign Programs 


Some form of relationship between 
earnings, contributions and benefits is 
found in most foreign social insur 
ance programs, as well as in our own 
This relationship facilitates the financ- 
ing of the system, and helps to pro- 
tect it against undue liberalization o1 
reduction of benefits. In our plan, the 
relationship between benefits and in 
dividual earnings has still another 
purpose. This is the automatic ad 
justment of benefits to variations in 
wage levels in different localities 
Such an adjustment may be unneces- 

‘This principle was in general main- 
tained by the amendments; in the casé 


of benefits provided for dependent parents 
however, individual need is a basic factor 















sary in a small and relatively homo- 
geneous country like England; but it 
- highly desirable for a system which 
vers wage earners in such widely 
rying areas as Alaska, Mississippi, 
and New York. 
Finally, although benefits do not de- 
nd upon individual need, the social 
surance system recognizes the prin- 
le of presumptive need. It gives 
eater protection, in proportion to 
itributions, to those who are most 
cely to need protection. In the origi- 
il program, monthly payments were 
itomatically weighted in favor of 
ow-paid workers and workers with 
wily a limited period of time in which 
build up protection under the in- 
irance system. This was done 
through the benefit formula, which 
ive greater credit for the first $3,000 
of total accumulated wages than for 
wages above that amount. 


To 


f 
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Birth of a Program 


Before the passage of the Social 


_Security Act, our only experience with 


social insurance was in the field of 
workmen’s compensation. The word 
‘insurance” immediately called to 
mind our long and successful experi- 
ence with private insurance. Differ- 
ences in purpose and in principles be- 
tween private and social insurance 
were only partially recognized. Al- 
though the social insurance systems 
of other countries were carefully 
studied during the preparation of our 
program, it was realized that no mere 
copy of a foreign plan would fit our 
aeeds. It was only natural, therefore, 
that we should draw heavily from our 
knowledge of private insurance. The 
influence of private insurance is clear- 
ly shown in the lump-sum provisions 
of the original old-age insurance pro- 
gram. 

The 1935 program provided for 
lump-sum payments to workers who 
reached 65 without meeting certain 
minimum qualifications for monthly 
benefits, and to the estates of workers 
who died. These lump-sum payments 
were to be equal to 3% per cent of 
the worker’s total earnings under the 
program, less monthly benefits re- 
eived, if any. In every case, the re- 
turns would exceed the worker’s con- 
tributions to the system. Some pro- 
tection to the dependents of workers 
dying prematurely would be afforded 
by these lump sums. Alternatively, 





OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


they might be considered as a return 
on the deceased worker’s investment. 
Thus they illustrated both the prin- 
ciple of individual equity and the sav- 
ings feature so frequently associated 
with private life insurance contracts. 

Certain aspects of the financing of 
the old-age insurance program also 
reflected strongly the influence of 
private insurance. The system was 
designed to be self-supporting. Con- 
tributions from employees and em- 
ployers were to begin at 1 per cent of 
wages apiece in 1937, and gradually 
increase to a maximum of 3 per cent 
each in 1949. An Old-Age Reserve 
Account was established. Congress 
was to make appropriations to this 
account sufficient as an annual pre- 
mium to provide for future benefits 
outlays, the amounts “to be deter- 
mined on a reserve basis in accord- 
ance with accepted actuarial prin- 
ciples.” It was commonly understood 
that these appropriations were to be 
equal to the tax collections under the 
system less the expenses of adminis- 
tration. The amounts credited to the 
reserve account, in excess of current 
benefit obligations, were to be invested 
in government obligations bearing at 
least 3 per cent interest. It was origi- 
nally estimated that the contributions 
plus 3 per cent interest on the reserve 
account would be sufficient to meet 
scheduled benefit outlays under the 
old-age insurance program for all 
time to come. Thus, the financial ar- 
rangements were similar to the self- 
sustained financing and full reserves 
of private insurance. 


Few of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral old-age insurance system were 
new or original. Most of them were 
similar to provisions in some one of 
the foreign systems which were 
studied before the enactment of the 
plan, or in private insurance company 
group annuity contracts. Taken all 
together, however, they formed a so- 
cial insurance program which could 
hardly have been adopted in any coun- 
try other than our own. No one 
thought the system was perfect. Fu- 
ture changes were frankly contem- 
plated. The nature and direction of 
these changes were to be indicated by 
further study and administrative ex- 
perience. 


Administration of the System 


When the original program went 
into effect, wage records were the big 
question mark in administration. To 
maintain the relationship between 
benefits and wages, the establishment 
and maintenance of millions of indi- 
vidual wage accounts became neces- 
sary. The success of the system would 
depend largely upon whether this gi- 
gantic task could be erfectively per- 
formed, 

Nearly three years of administra- 
tive experience have provided the 
answer to this question. Approximate- 
ly 35 million individual wage accounts 
have been established and are being 
maintained. Account numbers for 
identification purposes have been as- 
signed to all of these and to about 
10 million additional persons. By 
means of a mechanized bookkeeping 
process, quarterly reports from em- 
ployers of the wages earned by each 
employee are recorded on individual 
ledger sheets established for each ac- 
count number holder. Every step of 
the bookkeeping process is safeguarded 
by careful checks to insure that wages 
are credited to the proper account. 
And all this is being done at an esti- 








EXPLAIN SOCIAL SECURITY IN TERMS OF INCOME 


Every life insurance man who is engaged in serving the salary and wage earning 
class of the nation, those to whom the Social Security Act stands as a source of com- 
fort and cheer, should be prepared to explain the actual benefits to be expected on a 
monthly income basis. These benefits will undeniably come to countless thousands of 
our citizens in the form of urgently needed dollars, but the public should be made to 
understand the necessary limits of succor to be anticipated from the Governmental 
program. Few laymen have anything even approaching a proper appreciation of their 
stake in the various phases of Social Security. And nearly everyone concerned with 
such benefits will appreciate an explanation of exactly how much and when this aid 
can be anticipated. The subject offers an ideal approach to a vast number of poten- 
tial buyers of policies within the one to five thousand dollar bracket. An illustration 
of Social Security benefits in terms of monthly income will influence many to supple- 
ment.such income with private insurance—Ed. Note. 
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mated annual cost of less than 20 cents 
per account. 

One problem in connection with 
wage records has been incomplete re- 
ports received from employers—most- 
ly reports with account numbers miss- 
ing. Investigation is necessary before 
the wage items on these incompletely 
identified reports can be credited to 
the proper account, and not all of 
them have been cleared up as yet. 
However, the number of such returns 
has been decreasing, and over 98 per 
cent of those received for the first 
quarter of 1939 were complete. The 
problem will become less and less seri- 
ous as familiarity with the program 
increases and as the payment of bene- 
fits builds up a stronger self-policing 
system among employees. 

Meanwhile, tests seem to indicate 
that the records are substantially ac- 
curate. In 1938 a test comparison 
was made of the amounts recorded on 
individual accounts with those indi- 
cated on special reports from em- 
ployers. The wage record was wholly 
accurate in 94 per cent of the cases. 
Over 120,000 individual earnings 
statements covering wages earned in 
1937 or in 1937 and 1938 have been 
furnished to employees who requested 
them. Although a large proportion of 
the employee inquiries indicated fear 
that their employers had not reported 
their wages, more than 90 per cent 
of the employees apparently agreed 
with the statements furnished by the 
Board since no further comment has 
been received. About 5 per cent of 
the employees supplied additional in- 
formation through which the Board 
was able to identify wage items re- 
ported without account numbers. The 
lump-sum claims which have been paid 
on the basis of wage records also pro- 
vide a test of their accuracy, since the 
settlements made are reconsidered at 
the claimant’s request. Changes in 
the original settlement have been made 
for only about 2 per cent of the total 
number of claims handled, and only a 
small fraction of these resulted from 
deficiencies in the wage records. The 
principal administrative problem 
which originally confronted the old- 
age insurance system has been sub- 
stantially solved. 


Payments in 1937 


Between Jan. 1, 1937, and Aug. 10, 
1939, 178,585 lump-sum claims were 
paid to workers at age 65. The pay- 
ment of lump sums to aged workers 
was terminated when the amendments 
became law. Lump-sum payments to 
the estates of deceased workers, which 
will continue for a time, totaled $229,- 
777 as of Aug. 31, 1939. Claims are 
filed in the field offices of the Social 
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Security Board. The field personnel 
assist the claimants in executing their 
applications and in obtaining any sup- 
porting information which may be 
necessary. The claims are then for- 
warded to Washington where legally 
trained adjudicators determine 
whether the claimant is entitled to 
payment. If so, the amount of the 
claim is computed on the basis of the 
wage records maintained by the Bu- 
reau, and the claim is certified to the 
Treasury. Checks are then mailed to 
the claimants. For lump-sum claims, 
the whole process from their receipt 
in the field offices to the issuance of 
checks to the claimants is now com- 
pleted in an average of less than 20 
calendar days. 


Expense of Operation 


The administrative expenses of the 
old-age insurance program are prov- 
ing to be lower than was originally 
anticipated. The original estimates of 
the Committee on Economic Security 
placed administrative costs at 81/3 
per cent of tax collections for the 
early years. Actually, the total costs 
of administration in 1938, including 
the estimated value of services fur- 
nished the Bureau of Old-Age Insur- 
ance by certain other Government 
agencies, were less than 6 per cent of 
tax collections under the system. 

The old-age insurance program has 
been in effect only a short time. But 
during that brief period many major 
administrative hurdles have been 
taken. An administrative organiza- 
tion has been set up to meet not only 
present needs but also those of the 
future. The continuance of the wage 
record system will provide records for 
the payment of monthly benefits as 
well as lump-sum claims. Experience 
in the handling of lump-sum claims 
covers many of the essential factors 
which will affect the administration 
of monthly benefits. The development 
of such new procedures as will be 
required in connection with monthly 
payments is already well advanced. 
The progress of administration to 
date seems to justify optimism for the 
future. 

The need for revision of the old-age 
insurance program, which was fore- 
seen from the first, was indicated by 
data secured during its administra- 
tion. Of the total number of lump- 
sum claims paid through July 31, 
1939, 55 per cent were paid to the 
relatives or estates of deceased 
workers, and only 45 per cent to 
workers themselves at age 65. Over 
a long-range period, it is probable that 
about one-third of all covered workers 
will die before age 65 instead of liv- 
ing to receive the protection of month- 
ly benefits in their old age. The bulk 








of these workers, and many others 
who die after their retirement, will 
leave dependents. Under the origina! 
system, these survivors would have 
received only the limited protection 
of lump-sum settlements. 

Under the original program, ade- 
quacy of benefits was largely depen- 
dent upon the number of years the 
worker was engaged in covered em- 
ployment. Workers reaching 65 in 
the early years were handicapped by 
having only a-short time in which to 
build up the total accumulated wages 
upon which the amount of their pro- 
tection depended. The desirability of 
increasing the level of benefits for 
these workers was also illustrated by 
data secured during administration. 
A study of wage records showed that 
the average amount of wages earned 
in employment covered by the pro- 
gram during 1937 was only $900 per 
worker. The average for workers 
aged 60-64 was higher than the aver- 
for all workers, being approximately 
$1,100. If a worker earned $1,100 a 
year for five years, and reached age 
65 in 1942, he would have been en- 
titled to a monthly benefit of only 
$17.08 under the original insurance 
program—an amount lower than the 
average old-age assistance payment 
given on the basis of need. 

One important reason for the low 
level of wages shown by this study 
was the large number of workers in- 
cluded who worked only part time in 
employment covered by the system. 
Many of these workers received addi- 
tional remuneration from excluded 
employment such as_ agricultural 
labor. The tabulation indicated an 
unexpectedly high proportion of such 
part-time workers. This is especially 
pertinent to a consideration of extend- 
ing the coverage of the present sys- 
tem. More adequate protection for 
workers who move in and out of the 
system, and for those who remain en- 
tirely outside it, is necessary for real 
protection of society. The large 
amount of in-and-out movement is 
also significant with regard to the 
financial aspects of the program. 


Development of the Amendments 


Early in 1937 the Advisory Council 
on Social Security, a committee repre- 
senting employees, employers, and the 
public, was appointed to study the old- 
age insurance program and recom- 
mend revisions. The council was 
aided in its study and deliberations 
by the cooperation of outside experts, 
the Treasury Department, and the 
Social Security Board. In December, 
1938, its report was submitted to the 
President and Congress. A few weeks 
later, the Social Security Board sub- 








mitted its report on proposed revisions 
of the Social Security Act. The 
changes in the old-age insurance pro- 
gram recommended by the Board were 
substantially the same as those pro- 
posed by the Advisory Council, with 
vhich it had worked closely. 

In hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, testimony was pre- 
ented by members of the Advisory 
Council, the Secretary of the Trea- 
ury, members of the Social Security 
Board, and many representatives of 
usiness, insurance, labor, and the 
ublic. After several months of hear- 
igs and deliberation, the Committee 
on Ways and Means reported favor- 
ably on a bill to amend the Social 
Seeurity Act, H. R. 6635. This was 
assed in the House of Representa- 
ives by a large majority. 


House Bill Passed 


The bill passed by the House then 
went to the Committee on Finance of 
ihe Senate, where additional hearings 
were held. The old-age insurance pro- 

isions of the bill reported out by this 

ymmmittee at the close of its delibera- 
tions were substantially the same as 

10se contained in the House bill. The 
only important difference was a fur- 
ther liberalization of the qualifying 
requirements for monthly benefits dur- 
ing the early years. The Senate, by 
an overwhelming majority, passed the 
bill without any additional changes in 
the old-age insurance program. As 
passed by the Senate, however, the 
bill contained controversial changes 
in the unemployment and public as- 
sistance sections of the Social Security 
Act. Thus when the House and Senate 
bills went to the conference committee, 
a deadlock developed. 

For weeks, there was an apparent 
danger that the conference committee 
would be unable to effect an agree- 
ment between the House and the 
Senate. It was feared that all the 
important Social Security amendments 
would be delayed until the next ses- 
sion of Congress because of two con- 
troversial points. Finally, the dead- 
lock was broken. In the closing days 
of the session, both the House and the 
Senate passed Public No. 379, the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 
1939. 

The changes in the old-age insur- 
ance program made by the 1939 
amendments, in the main, followed 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Council and the Social Security Board. 
A number of minor provisions, and a 
few important ones such as monthly 
benefits for dependent parents, were 
not contemplated by these bodies. In 
some respects, notably with regard to 
extensions of coverage, the amend- 


ments do not go as far as their pro- 
posals. Practically all of the changes 
adopted which were not specifically 
proposed by the Advisory Council or 
the Board, however, are in harmony 
with their recommendations. 


Benefits in 1940 


The amendments advanced the 
starting date for monthly benefit pay- 
ments from 1942 to 1940. The origi- 
nal date of 1942 had been set to give 
ample time for administrative prepa- 
ration for monthly payments, and to 
provide for a considerable growth of 
the reserve account. The five-year 
period during which tax collections 
were to be made but no monthly bene- 
fits paid limited the protection afforded 
by the system during those years, 
handicapped the growth of public 
understanding of the program, and 
probably had some deflationary effects 
upon our economy. It is now clear 
that both adequate funds and admin- 
istrative experience will be available 
for starting monthly benefits in 1940. 
This change gives greatly increased 
protection to workers attaining age 
65 before 1941. These workers, who 
could formerly have received at best 
only a single lump-sum payment, may 
now qualify for a monthly income for 
life. The earlier payment of continu- 
ing benefits should also increase the 
public understanding of the program 
which is so necessary to its success. 


Changing the Benefit Formula 


One of the points stressed by the 
Advisory Council was the desirability 
of liberalizing benefits during the 
early years of the program’s opera- 
tion. Every contributory insurance 
system; when it is established, con- 
fronts the problem of the worker who 
is already old when the system goes 
into effect. Private pension plans 
usually give the older workersseredit 
for prior service, even though no con- 
tributions were made. The added ex- 
pense of giving reasonable protection 
to the older workers is usually borne 
by the employer. The amendments to 
the old-age insurance system attacked 
this problem through change in the 
benefit formula and in the qualifying 
requirements. 

The accumulated wage base of.the 
original formula placed the older 
worker at a decided disadvantage, 
since he had only a short time in which 
to build up wage credits under the 
system. This disadvantage was only 
partially offset by the weighting* of 
the formula, which helped the older 
worker ag_well as the low-paid worker. 
Length of coverage by the insurance 
program was & major determinant of 
accumulated wages, and therefore a 


major factor affecting the size of bene- 
fits. Thus, the older worker was 
penalized because he had only a few 
years to earn wages creditable to- 
wards insurance benefits. 

To correct this situation, the basis 
of computing benefits was changed by 
the amendments from accumulated 
wages to average wages. In this way 
the benefit payable is more closely re- 
lated to the wage loss incurred through 
death or retirement of the bread win- 
ner. The average wage used is what 
might be termed a “true lifetime aver- 
age” over the entire normal working 
lifetime of the individual subsequent 
to 1936. Therefore, the individual who 
works in covered employment only 
half time subsequent to 1936, earning 
$100 a month while he works, would 
have an average monthly wage of $50 
for purposes of determining the bene- 
fit. Such an approach seemed de- 
sirable if the system was to be pro- 
tected against the individual who could 
otherwise pay taxes for only the mini- 
mum period of time required. 


Basic Benefits 

The basic, or primary monthly bene- 
fits will now be computed by taking 
40 per cent of the first $50 of average 
monthly wages, plus 10 per cent of 
wage above $50 and not in excess of 
$250. This will be increased by 1 per 
cent for each year in which the 
worker earned $200 or more in em- 
ployment covered by the program. 
Thus, years of coverage are still a 
factor in determining the size of bene- 
fits, both directly through the 1 per 
cent increment and indirectly through 
their effect upon the average monthly 
wage. But they are no longer the 
major factor. 

As an example of the effect of this 
change in the benefit formula, let us 
take the case of an unmarried worker 
who earned an average of $50 a month 
for five years in employment covered 
by the program and attained age 65 
in January, 1942. Under the original 
formula, his retirement benefit would 
have been $15 a month. Under the 
amendments, he will be entitled to a 
primary insurance benefit of $21 a 
month. Had he been two years older 
and worked for only three years, be- 
coming eligible for monthly benefits in 
1940, he would receive $20.60 a month 
according to the revised formula. The 
original program would have given him 
only a single lump-sum payment of $63. 
A single wage earner making $100 a 
month for five years and reaching 65 
in January, 1942, would have received 
only $17.50 a month under the old 
formula, as compared with $26.25 
under the new. Clearly, the average 

(Continued on page 14) 
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New York Staters Meet 


In instituting the written examina- 
tions for life insurance agents in New 
York state, to be required after next 
January 1, the New York state in- 
surance department desires “only to 
make the first step into the business 
a little higher than it has been. From 
there on company training and the ef- 
forts of the American College of Life 
Underwriters will take the agent to 
successive higher steps.” So Insur- 
ance Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
told the New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters at its recent 
luncheon, which split into halves the 
meeting recently held jointly at 
Bronxville by the New York state 
agents and the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Westchester. By way of 
celebrating its second anniversary 
the Westchester organization acted as 
host to the state association. 

Other features of that convention 
were the reports of Ralph G. Engels- 
man, New York City, of the Penn 
Mutual Life, association vice - presi- 
dent speaking for the general commit- 
tee; Warren B. Smith, Buffalo, New 
York Life, secretary - treasurer; 
Albert Hirst, counsel; J. Stinson 
Scott, Rochester sales congress com- 
mittee, and Sidney Wertimer, Buffalo, 
membership committee. Julian  S. 
Myrick, past president of the state 
association, in closing the session com- 
mented upon various significant de- 
velopments, such as the new Institute 
of Life Insurance, the insurance hear- 
ings at Washington and the increas- 
ing tendency of the nation’s old people 
to invest in retirement incomes. “The 
increase in the number of people in 
the older ages forecasts a trend to- 
ward higher premium life insurance, 
the annuity income at the end of the 
rainbow,” said Mr. Myrick. 


Professionalization 


Introduced by State Senator James 
A. Garrity, himself in the general 
insurance business for more than a 
quarter-century, Superintendent Pink 
explained how the new examinations 
for life insurance agents would help 
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to develop a more professional at- 
titude among agents. He counseled a 
tolerant attitude toward the various 
criticisms aimed at the insurance 
business, making corrections where 
the criticism is just. 

“The agent in the field,” said Mr. 
Pink, “has a different outlook than 
the man who manages the business. 
The agent has not only to represent 
the companies and to spread insur- 
ance but also to know the sentiment 
of the people and to bring back that 
feeling to the management of the 
companies.” And, he added, “The 
kind of public relations that counts 
above all other kinds is the service 
which we render to the people.” 

Returning to the criticisms, the 
Superintendent referred to the insuf- 
ficient persistency, saying: “The num- 
ber of lapses is the most serious in- 
dictment that can be made. Company 
management, the insurance depart- 
ment and the agents must see to it 
that when life insurance is sold it 
sticks. One way is. education of the 
agent. The efficient agent is one who 
is broad, who understands things, who 
has culture, can meet people, knows 
what is going on in the world eco- 
nomically, socially and culturally. In 


Julian S$. Myrick 


a word, we must have more profes. 
sionalism among agents. 


Persistency 

“We must work to have more effort 
directed toward having agents make 
a permanent business of the life ip. 
surance business. It must be done 
by men who are not driven too hard 
to get business. Making the sales 
force more persistent is one of the 
more important things that can be 
done to make business more persistent, 
One of the things that might be done 
is a basic salary idea with a diminish- 
ing commission on top of that. We in 
the department are studying the plan 
recently brought forward by 0O. J, 
Arnold, president of the Northwest. 
ern National, which gives a reward 
for persistency.” 

Both the agents and the state insur- 
ance department were concerned about 
insurance counselors, Superintendent 
Pink stated. Referring to the coun- 
selors, he said: “The trouble is that 
these fellows in order to build them- 
selves up seek to tear down and to 
find fault with the entire institution 
of life insurance. If we do our job 
well, there is no need for the coun- 
selor. The safest and best way to 
meet the problem of the counselor is 
for us to do the finest and best job 
that we can do for our policyholders.” 

While fearing some of the tenden- 
cies shown by the investigations of 
the Temporary National Economie 
Committee in Washington, Superin- 
tendent Pink said that he was not 
hostile to it and would of course reply 
to the questionnaire sent out to the 
state insurance commissioners. 


Examining the Agent 


In the morning session Mr. Engels- 
man said that members of the associa- 
tion’s general committee had been 
invited by Deputy Superintendent 
George H. Jamison to confer with the 
committee on state examinations for 
life agents. That examination, which 
Mr. Engelsman said was a fair one, 
will probably be divided into three 
parts, each of which must be passed 
with a grade of at least 70 per cent 

The state association, Mr. Engels 
man reported, is considering th 
preparation of a syllabus to hep 
agents prepare for the examination 
Ordinary agents getting a license @ 
or after January 1, 1940, must pas 
the examination, while industrial 
agents may operate for six month 
and then take the examination. Thow 
examinations will be given in variow’ 
parts of the state, probably abot 
every two months. 
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w. T. Hammer Elected 
By N. Y. A. & H. Club 


Wesley T. Hammer, Commercial 
Casualty and Metropolitan Casualty, 
was elected president of the Accident 
& Health Club of New York at the 
annual meeting on November 16, held 
at the Hotel White, New York City. 
His election tops a career of outstand- 
ing organization work during his 
years of association with the New 
York club. For the past two years, 
Mr. Hammer served as vice-president 
in charge of education. Elected with 
him for 1940 are the following: 

William Baxter, Continental Casu- 
alty, vice-president in charge of ar- 
rangements; William C. Jeffrey, Royal 
Indemnity, vice-president, education; 
Irving C. Kick, London & Lancashire 
Indemnity, vice-president, member- 
ship; J. Leroy Clark, Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, secretary; Michael I. Gurian, 
New Amsterdam Casualty and United 
States Casualty, treasurer; James 
Farrell, Metropolitan Life, assistant 
treasurer. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee elected at the meeting include all 
officers, the three immediate past 
presidents and three new members. 
The latter are: Fred G. Cloos, Metro- 
politan Life; Clement Demsey, Trav- 
elers, and Julius L. Ullman, W. L. 
Perrin & Son, New York City. The 
immediate past presidents include 
Harold M. George, U. S. F. & G., 
whom Mr. Hammer succeeds; Leslie 
W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund, and 
Harry A. Usher, Aetna Life. 

Among the speakers was Edward 
H. O’Connor, assistant secretary of 
the Bankers Indemnity, Newark, and 
recently elected to the presidency of 
the newly organized Newark A. & H. 
Club. Mr. O’Connor promised a large 
delegation from Newark to attend the 
annual Christmas party of the New 
York club, to be held December 14 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


John J. King Honor Guest 
At Anniversary Banquet 


The tables were turned on John 
J. King, president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, New York City, on 
November 15, when he was guest of 
honor at a dinner given him by 150 
of his friends in the insurance busi- 
ness at the Hotel Plaza, New York. 
The occasion was two-fold: his fifti- 
eth anniversary in inspection work 
and his seventy-second birthday. Mr. 
King, who has given innumerable din- 
ners over a period of years, thus sat 
on the receiving end, and his friends 
did a good job of reversing precedent. 





i 
WALKER BUCKNER DIES AT AGE 68 | 


Walker Buckner, executive vice- 
president of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, whose entire busi- 
ness career of 54 years was spent 
in the service of that company, died 
in his 69th year on Sunday, November 
12, following an acute illness. He is 





Walker Buckner 


survived by his widow, Mrs. Eva Orton 
Buckner, and four sons, Tulley, mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange; 
W. Thornton, life insurance manager; 
Lewis, associate actuary; and John J., 
attorney; and by two _ brothers, 
Samuel O. Buckner, who was also 
with the New York Life Insurance 


Perhaps the most colorful event of 
the evening was the presentation of 
a tremendous basket of flowers, sent 
Mr. King by members of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. Standing six 
feet high, a card was attached to it 
bearing the names of the donors, in- 
cluding the following: 

President C. A. Craig, Claris 
Adams, W. E. Bixby, John J. Cadi- 
gan, L. D. Cavanaugh, James H. Dag- 
gett, Dr. H. W. Dingman, Lee J. 
Dougherty, W. T. Grant, R. H. Kast- 
ner, F. V. Keesling, Laurence F. Lee, 
H. K. Lindsley, A. J. McAndless, J. J. 
Moriarty, Lee N. Parker, T. A. Phil- 
lips, Julian Price, E. B. Raub, Miles 
Schaefer, Harry R. Wilson and 
Herbert M. Woollen. 

William J. Graham, vice-president, 
Equitable Society, was 


and the speakers included Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., 


second 


toastmaster, 


vice-president, 


Company and retired after 43 years 
of service, and Thomas A. Buckner, 
chairman of the board of the New 
York Life. 

Born at Independence, Mo., March 
16, 1871, Walker Buckner was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. He began working for the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
at the age of 14. In October, 1894, he 
became agency director in St. Louis 
and was appointed supervisor there 
over several middle western states in 
January, 1902. He was made inspec- 
tor of agencies in January, 1930. In 
May, 1904, Mr. Buckner was promoted 
to the position of superintendent of 
agencies in the European Department, 
with headquarters in Paris, France, 
where he was actively engaged in de- 
veloping the company’s agency organ- 
ization and new business until the 
outbreak of the World War. In 1909 
he was elected second vice-president 
in charge of business in Europe. 

On May 13, 1925, the board of di- 
rectors elected Mr. Buckner vice-presi- 
dent and he was elected executive 
vice-president on Dec. 9, 1936. As 
head of the company’s agency de- 
partment Mr. Buckner was respon- 
sible for the direction of 143 branch 
offices with an organization of about 
250 agency men and 8000 agents. 

Funeral services were held at 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. The Rev. Daniel Poling of 
Philadelphia conducted the services. 
Honorary pall bearers were his asso- 
ciate executive officers in the company. 


Metropolitan Life; Laurence E. Falls, 
vice-president, American of Newark; 
Edson S. Lott, chairman, United 
States Casualty; James Victor Barry, 
former insurance commissioner of 
Michigan; Judge John McCrate, and 
Mr. King. James A. Beha, former 
New York Superintendent, was chair- 
man of the dinner committee. 

An album bound in a green morocco 
cover, containing both sentiments and 
signatures, was presented Mr. King 
on behalf of the diners by James A 
McLain, vice-president of the Guardi- 
an Life, and several letters were read, 
including one from Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the Metropolitan Life. 

Out-of-town visitors included the 
following from Chicago: Col. C. B. 
Robbins, American Life Convention; 
I. M, Hamilton and L. D. Cavanaugh, 
of the Federal Life; and D. Bradshaw 
of the Woodmen, Omaha. 
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H. O. Underwriters 
Meet in New York 


The fall meeting of the Home Of- 
fice Life Underwriters’ Association 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City on November 15, 
16 and 17. J. M. Laird, vice president 
of the Connecticut General Life, 
Hartford, Conn., opened the meeting 
with a presidential address. Leigh 
Cruess, vice president of the Home 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
City, acted as chairman of the morn- 
ing session. 

Edward A. Lew, of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, New York City, presented 
a paper on “Recent Mortality Trends.” 
Pearce Shepherd, of the Prudential, 
and Frank A. Hallen, of the Mutual 
Life, also commented upon this topic. 
The remainder of the morning was 
given over to an informal discussion 
of “Juvenile Insurance” by D. B. 
Semans, of the Lincoln National; J. 
D. Williamson, of the Canada Life; 
James Q. Taylor, of the Northwest- 
ern National; and R. F. Tull, of the 
Fidelity Mutual; and “Term Insur- 
ance on Women Risks” discussed by 
R. C. McCankie, of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa; W. E. Creery, of the 
Provident Mutual, and L. W. Mor- 
gan, of the Pacific Mutual. 





























War Risks Symposium 





The most important subject of the 
three-day meeting was taken up 
Thursday afternoon. J. D. William- 
son, assistant actuary of the Canada 
Life, acting as chairman, opened a 
“Symposium on Risks Affected by 
War.” This was further discussed by 
J. G. Parker, of the Imperial Life; 
H. R. Bassford, of the Metropolitan; 
John H. White, of the New York 
Life, and Harold F. Larkin, of the 
Connecticut Mutual. 

Henry H. Jackson, actuary, of the 
National Life, opened the Friday 
morning session and acted as chair- 
man. Ray D. Murphy, of the Equi- 
table, gave a paper on “The Un- 
derwriter of Tomorrow.” Walter 
Tebbetts, of the New England Mutual, 
and Leigh Cruess, of the Home Life, 
presented prepared discussions on 
this subject. Malcolm Adam, of the 
Penn Mutual, gave a paper on “The 
Establishment and Maintenance of 
Good Relations Between the Under- 
writing Department and the Agents 
in the Field.” 

The Friday afternoon session was 
given over to an informal discussion 
of various phases of underwriting, at 
which W. H. Dallas, vice president of 
the Aetna Life, acted as chairman. 
The Occupational Section of the as- 
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John M. Laird 


sociation, of which Harold Davies, 
assistant superintendent of the Equi- 
table Life, was chairman, held their 
meeting Wednesday, November 15. 
Mr. Davies opened the meeting. C. C. 
Payson, of the Connecticut General, 
gave .a paper on the “Occupational 
Hazards of City Firemen.” C. H. 
Sutman, of the Security Mutual, 
spoke on the “Civilian Conservation 
Corps.” Dr. W. J. McConnell, of the 
Metropolitan, discussed “Inhibitory 
Dusts.” After the noonday luncheon, 
J. H. B. Peay, Jr., of the Life of 
Virginia, gave a paper on “Wall 
Board Manufacture.” Wm. A. Har- 
rison, Jr., of the New York Life, dis- 
cussed “Bail Bond Brokers.” Morris 
Pitler, of the Mutual Life, closed the 
meeting with a discussion of the 
“Effect of War Conditions on Occu- 
pational Underwriting.” 








1940 Elections of Home 
Office Underwriters 


New officers for 1940, elected by the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at its annual Fall meeting, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, on Novem- 
ber 16, are the following: 

Leigh Cruess, Home Life, president; J. 
D. Williamson, Canada Life, vice-presi- 
dent; Henry H. Jackson, National Life, 
vice-president; Douglas S. Craig, Metro- 
politan, secretary; George E. Rogers, Jr., 
Prudential, treasurer; George W. Cheney, 
Phoenix Mutual, editor. 

New members of the association's ex- 
ecutive council, elected for either one or 
two year terms, are: W. H. Dallas, Aetna 
Life; Ross B. Gordon, State Mutual; A. 
P. Morton, Manufacturers Life; D. B. 
Semans, Lincoln National; Walter Teb- 
betts, New England Mutual. 





—————e 
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Legislative Hearings 
On Insurance Advisers 


Several constructive suggestions 
could be winnowed out of the chaff 
of personal grievances and accusa- 
tions aired at the latest hearings of 
the joint legislative committee for re- 
codifying the New York state insur- 
ance law, held November 14-16 at 
80 Centre street, New York, under 
the chairmanship of Assemblyman R, 
Foster Piper. Industrial insurance 
and insurance advisers were the two 
main topics considered. 

One of the few points upon which 
there appeared to be general agree- 
ment was that there was no objec- 
tion to having written examinations 
for industrial as well as ordinary life 
agents. Removal of the exemption of 
industrial agents from the require- 
ment for such examinations has been 
proposed to the legislature. Both 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, 
and Carroll Shanks, vice-president of 
the Prudential, said that it would 
make no difference in their companies 
since all agents selling industrial in- 
surance also sell ordinary. 

After there had been some discus- 
sion of industrial endowment policies, 
Chairman Piper stated that a bill was 
being prepared to remove the ban on 
that kind of insurance. 


Standing Room Only 


The third day’s sessions, on insur- 
ance advisers, brought out a capacity 
crowd, with many standing. The ques- 
tion before the committee, Chairman 
Piper said more than once, was 
whether insurance advisers or coun- 
selors should be licensed. Those ad- 
vocating that they be licensed as 
advisers (or counselors) included 
Morris H. Siegel, director of the 
Policyholders Advisory Council, and 
David Gilbert, of the Gilbert & Sulli- 
van Organization, also, for property 
insurance advisers, John G. Goetz, 
managing director of the Risk Re- 
search Institute. Those appearing in 
opposition to the legislative recogni- 
tion of this “new profession” included 
Vice-President Taylor of the Metro- 
politan Life; Albert Hirst, counsel 
of the New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters; Samuel Roth, 
Metropolitan Life agent, and several 
brokers. 

Former State Senator Irving Jo- 
seph, speaking for the New York 
County Lawyers Association, said 
that his organization was neutral on 
insurance advisers, but would oppose 
any use of the word “counselor” ex- 
cept for lawyers. 














Powell Stamper Heads 


L.A.A. Press Committee 


Appointment of Powell Stamper, 
manager sales promotion department 
of the National Life & Accident, 
“Nashville, Tenn., as chairman of the 
press committee of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association has just been an- 
nounced by Karl Ljung, superinten- 
dent of agencies for the Jefferson 
Standard, new president of the ad- 
yertiser’s organization. 

Mr. Stamper is another one of the 
numerous ex-newspapermen making 
up L.A.A. membership, as he was a 
fourth estater for five years before 
entering the life insurance business 
in 1925, as cashier of his present 
company at Jonesboro, Ark. 

It has been learned that he has the 
distinction of being the only cashier 
in his company’s history to place over 
$100,000 ordinary business in his first 


Powell Stamper 


year. In 1927 he took over a rate 
book exclusively, but came to the 
home office as assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent E. B. Stevenson, a position he 
held for six years. He then was made 
District Manager of the Jonesboro, 
Ark., agency where his first insurance 
experience started, but returned to 
the home office in his present connec- 
tion in June, 1938. 


Individual Enterprise 
Stressed by Presidents 


Individual enterprise as a factor in 
building security in America will be 


Stressed in the discussions at the 
thirty-third annual convention of 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at The Waldorf-Astoria in 























hyphen smith 





“Listen, Cluck old man: You know darned well the Home 
Office will never O.K. this application on Tom Turkey.” 


New York City on December 14 and 
15. The convention theme will be 
“Mobilizing for Security Through In- 
dividual Enterprise.” Speaking on 
various functions of life insurance in 
relation to this central topic, execu- 
tives in the business will make ad- 
dresses which promise to be of wide 
interest and public value. At the 
opening session, the theme itself will 
be discussed by the chairman, M. Al- 
bert Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia. 

Leaders in a wide range of activi- 
ties are scheduled to join the life com- 
pany executives in giving the conven- 
tion their views. “The central theme 
of our meeting not only has signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of life in- 
surance, but also has application to 
other fields,” the Association’s an- 
nouncement states. “In business, gov- 
ernment, science, education, and other 
important spheres, opportunities are 
many to make outstanding contribu- 
tions to the encouragement of indi- 
vidual enterprise in the quest for se- 
curity.” 

As usual, a number of special sur- 
veys are being made to aid in the 
development of the central theme. 
The results of these studies, to be 
announced at the convention, will 
throw light on such subjects as cur- 
rent activities and accomplishments 
of Americans in mobilizing individ- 
ual resources through life insurance, 


and the extent of the benefits now 
being enjoyed as a result of individ- 
ual enterprise and thrift exercised 
through that channel. The surveys 
also cover the investment of life in- 
surance funds, and mortality trends 
among life insurance policyholders. 


Prudential Makes 


Executive Changes 


Elections of a new director and 
two officers have been announced by 
the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. 

Walter Kidde, prominent engineer 
and president of Walter Kidde and 
Company and Walter Kidde Construc- 
tors, of 140 Cedar Street, New York, 
is the new director. Louis R. Me- 
nagh, Jr., assistant comptroller, was 
elected comptroller, while Supervisor 
Harry J. Volk was named assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Kidde, who lives in Montclair, 
N. J., has devoted a great portion of 
his time to public service, in addition 
to his business interests. He is a di- 
rector of the Vreeland Corporation 
and was chairman of the Joint Water 
Supply Commission which originated 
a comprehensive plan for water sup- 
ply for northern New Jersey. He has 
served as a member of the New Jersey 
Advisory Board of the Public Works 
Administration and has been a mem- 
ber of the State Highway Commission. 
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History and Development of 
Social Security 


(Continued from page 9) 


wage formula will provide much more 
adequate benefits during the early 
years of the program’s operations. 


Credit for Wages Earned After 65 


Another very important change in 
the program made by the amendments 
was the extension of the definition of 
wages to include wages earned after 
65. Under the original act, wages 
earned after a worker attained 65 
were not taxable, nor were they credit- 
able toward old-age benefits. Thus, if 
a worker had not met the qualifying 
requirements for monthly benefits by 
the time he attained age 65, he had no 
further opportunity to do so. He would 
receive a lump-sum payment, and his 
coverage would end. But under the 
amendments, he may still qualify for 
monthly benefits by working in covered 
employment after 65. A year or two 
of additional employment, perhaps 
only a few months, may enable him 
to qualify for a retirement income for 
life. 


Aid to Workers 


This is especially helpful to workers 
close to 65 or past their 65th birthday 
when the program went into effect in 
1937. To qualify for primary insur- 
ance benefits under the amendments, 
a worker must have reached 65, and 
be “fully insured.” To be fully in- 
sured, he must have earned at least 
$50 in covered employment in half as 
many calendar quarters as there were 
between 1936 and the quarter in 
which he attained 65, with a minimum 
of 6. Take the case of a worker who 
reaches 65 on July 1, 1942. He must 
have earned $50 or more in 11 dif- 
ferent calendar quarters to qualify. 
His wage record shows earnings of 
$100 a month in 1937, 1941, and the 
first half of 1942. But there is noth- 
ing for 1938, 1939, or 1940. Apparently 
he was unemployed, or worked in em- 
ployment not covered by the insurance 
program, during those years. So he 
has only 10 quarters of coverage— 
one less than he needs to qualify for 
monthly benefits. With that wage 
record, he could not have met the re- 
quirements for monthly benefits under 
the original program, either. And 
under the original act, there would 
be no way for him to qualify. But be- 
cause the amendments allow credit 
for wages earned after 65, he need 
only continue working until he has 
earned $50 more in some calendar 
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quarter. If he keeps his $100 a month 
job through July, 1942, and then re- 
tires, he will receive $18.73 a month 
for life. His retirement income would 
have been larger except that the 
three years with no reported wages 
must be counted in determining his 
average monthly wage. This worker, 
and thousands liké him, gets at least 
a minimum of security in his old age 
because he can get credit for the 
wages he earned after he reached 65. 

This change also simplifies report- 
ing for employers, since they no 
longer need to watch for the time 
when their employees reach 65 in or- 
der to stop paying taxes. Although 
the provision was made retroactive 
through 1939, it does not apply to 
wages earned after age 65 in 1937 or 
1938. From 1939 on, employers and 
employees will pay taxes and em- 
ployees’ wages will count toward re- 
tirement benefits, regardless of age. 

The effect of this provision upon 
the labor market will probably be 
slight. On the one hand, it provides 
an incentive for wage earners to con- 
tinue work after age 65 in order to 
qualify for monthly benefits or to 
increase the size of their benefits. On 
the other hand, workers who cannot 
qualify for monthly benefits are not 
likely to retire voluntarily at 65 any- 
way. And the incentive of increasing 
the amount of benefits by continued 
work is small, since the benefit for- 
mula provides only a one per cent in- 
crease for each year of coverage. 
Moreover, the change may slightly de- 
crease the chances of employment af- 
ter 65, since employers no longer have 
the slender incentive of a lightened 
tax burden for hiring or keeping 
older workers. Allowing credit for 
wages earned after 65 is probably 
only a small factor in determining re- 
tirement age. Much more important 
is the fact that aged workers will 
retire voluntarily and make room for 
younger workers only when they are 
assured of reasonably adequate re- 
tirement incomes, 


Benefits for Wives and Children 


Benefits were also liberalized by the 
amendments in another way—through 
monthly benefits for the aged wives 
and young children of retired work- 
ers. Here the principle of presump- 
tive need established in the original 
program receives greatly increased 
emphasis. Obviously, the average 
worker who is married needs a larger 


retirement income than the average 
single man. In recognition of this 
fact, the wife of each annuitant, if 
she has reached 65, will be entitled to 
a monthly benefit equal to 50 per cent 
of her husband’s primary benefit, 
Many wives, of course, will be en- 
titled to primary benefits on the basis 
of wages they themselves earned in 
employment covered by the program. 
The number of such wives will in- 
crease as the program matures. These 
will receive their own primary bene- 
fits plus any additional amount by 
which 50 per cent of their husband's 
payments is in excess of their primary 
benefits. Each unmarried dependent 
child of a worker entitled to primary 
benefits, if the child is under 18, will 
receive a monthly benefit of 50 per 
cent of the primary benefit. 

Thus, if the worker who earned $50 
a month for five years was married, 
he will receive his primary benefit of 
$21 a month, and his wife will receive 
$10.50 a month—a total of $31.50. The 
wife of a $100 a month man who 
worked for five years will receive 
$13.12, bringing the couple’s combined 
benefits to $39.37. If they also have 
a dependent child under 18, the total 
benefits going to the family will be 
$52.49 a month. 


Survivors’ Benefits 


Probably the most important of all 
the changes in the old-age insurance 
program is the provision of a continu- 
ing income for the families of de- 
ceased workers. The original program 
would ultimately have furnished rea- 
sonably good protection against the 
hazard of old age to insured workers. 
But the risk of premature death was 
taken care of only by lump-sum pay- 
ments. Single cash payments are like- 
ly to be spent all too quickly, espe 
cially during the period of heavy 
expenses which usually follows a death. 
After the exhaustion of the lump sum, 
many widows and children would have 
become dependent upon society. More- 
over, the young worker most likely to 
leave a widow and children would 
have built up only a small lump sum, 
whereas the older worker with long 
years of coverage would be less likely 
to leave small children but would 
have built up a fairly substantial 
lump sum. Thus, from a social stand- 
point the lump-sum provisions were 
of limited value. Monthly benefits 
based on the deceased worker’s past 
earnings give greater protection to his 
dependents when most needed, and 
also provide better and more eco 
nomical protection for society. 

The amendments provide monthly 
benefits for the aged widows of de 
ceased workers. These benefits begin 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Why do young, unmarried men own Life Insurance? 


> 


THE NEED “Why did I 
buy insurance? Well 
first, because I wasn't saving any money. 


Usually I spent it as fast as I made it. Now and 


buy. 


uy ile 


then I saved for something I wanted to 
But of course that didn’t get me anywhere. 
What I needed was a long-range plan. And my 
life insurance policy gives me that, because I 


have to save money for the premiums regularly. 


“But that wasn’t all. My mother has done a 


lot for me and I wanted to do something for 
her. So I named her the beneficiary of my 
policy. Of course, some day I suppose I'll get 
married. And when I meet the right girl I 
believe she will have enough common-sense 
to know that a life insurance policy means a 
lot more than a carload of orchids. 


“Another thing. Some day I may want to go 


b« row 


into business for myself, and have to 
money. I understand that in passing on a loan 
some banks ask whether you own any life in- 


surance; and I have heard that when you apply 


NEW YORK LIFE 


a= COMPANY 


INSURANCE 


to some of the big corporations for a job they 
ask the same question. So, I figure that some 
day my policy may help me to get ahead in 
business or to land a better job. Any way you 
look at it, I think it’s a good thing. 


THE POLICY “Of course I hardly knew 
one life insurance policy from another. But 
when a New York Life agent called I talked 
things over with him. He explained the bene- 
fits and the premiums, dividends, loan values, 
and so on. He said that young men usually 
took an Ordinary Life policy, or Limited Pay- 
ment Life or a Long-Term Endowment. After 
he had asked me a number of questions and 
gone over my situation thoroughly, he recom- 
mended an Ordinary Life policy for $5,000 
because it gives more permanent protection 
per dollar of premium than any other life in- 


surance policy. 


“Well, $5,000 seemed like a lot for me, and 


at first I didn’t think I could handle it. Bur I 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 ‘s 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board $1 Madison Ave., New York 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


found that the premium at my age would be 
about $100 a year, and I knew I could save 
that much if I tried. So, that’s what I’m doing. 
And I'm going toleaveall my dividends with the 
Company, because if I do this, my policy some 
day should be worth $5,000 to me in cash, 

“One more thing. Every year you wait, your 
premium rate goes up. So I am glad I took 
my policy when I did . . . Yes, I feel that the 
New. York Life agent did me a good turn.” 


THE COMPANY Young people under age 
30 bought approximately $190,000,000 of life 
insurance last year in the New York Life 
Insurance Company. Many of these policies 
were taken by young men whose fathers also 
were policyholders in this Company. The 
New York Life has insured the lives of succeed- 
ing generations of American citizens since it 
was founded as a mutual company more 
than ninety-four years ago on April 12, 1845. 


Throughout those years the New 
York Life has weathered every panic, 
war and epidemic . . . and has met 
every obligation it assumed. The 
Company is in a strong financial 
position, and its insurance and an- 
nuity reserves are on the most con- 
servative basis used by American 
life insurance companies. 

In view of the Company’s past 
record and present strength, a New 
York Life policy should be one. of 





Safety is always the first consideration . . . Nothing else is so important 


the best investments which any 
young man could make. 
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V erdict: 


Paying Premiums By Check 


when due will result in a lapse of 

a life insurance policy is a fact 
universally known and unquestionably 
well understood by the holder of every 
life insurance policy. 

Even so, human experience has 
demonstrated that in many instances 
policyholders will delay and postpone 
the payment of said premium until 
within a very close time of the ex- 
piration of the grace period. Having 
thus waited, the policyholder may be 
expected to generally employ the 
method of payment by check and to 
use as a means of transmission of the 
check the United States mail. 


Matter of Diligence 


The posting of the check may satis- 
fy the obligation imposed upon the 
policyholder for the payment of the 
premium so that, immediately upon 
the receipt of the check, there is an 
obligation imposed upon the insurance 
company of diligently presenting the 
same for payment. What will be held 
to constitute diligence in so acting 
upon the part of the insurance com- 
pany may be a question of fact. 

By reason of a recent adjudication 
in the New York Court of Appeals, 
the period within which the check may 
be presented for payment has been 
greatly limited. (Dulberg v. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, de- 
cided by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, January 18, 1938.) 

On November 25, 1931, the defend- 
ant had issued, for the term of twelve 
months, a health and accident insur- 
ance policy to Joseph Dulberg, renew- 
able each year until the insured should 
reach the age of sixty years. The 
annual premium was $147.80, payable 


T we non-payment of a premium 
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in advance on each anniversary date, 
or within thirty-one days thereafter. 


Death of Insured 


On June 9, 1935, the insured died, 
aged forty-eight years, as a result of 
an accident suffered on June 4, 1935. 
Between those dates, the insured was 
totally disabled and hospitalized. 

The wife of the insured, Dora Dul- 
berg, was named as beneficiary in 
the policy in the event of accidental 
death. The beneficiary sued to recover 
the amount stipulated for death 
caused by accident plus the disability 
allowance, less the amount of two 
unpaid. premiums which became due 
on November 25, 1933, and November 
25, 1934. Payment was resisted by 
the defendant on the ground that the 
policy had lapsed and had been can- 
celled for non-payment of the premi- 
um due November 25, 1933. All 
premiums until this time had been 
promptly paid and, concededly the 
policy was in force until midnight of 
December 26, 1933. 

To pay the premium due November 
25, 1933, the insured, on December 21, 
1933, prepared a check drawn on 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York City for the sum of $147.80, 
which check was signed by Anna 
Dulberg and Dora Dulberg, being the 
daughter and wife of the insured. 

The check, together with the premi- 
um notice, was enclosed in an en- 
velope addressed to the defendant at 
its office in New York City, and 
thereafter deposited properly sealed 
and stamped in a mail box, at 8 
o’clock in the evening, on December 
21, 1933. This was a Thursday. The 
mail box was located near the home 
of the insured in Brooklyn. 


The place of mailing and the place 
of delivery being in the same city, the 
Court was persuaded by the presump. 
tion that the letter was delivered to 
the defendant insurance company on 
the following day, namely, December 
22, 1933. 









Question of Time 

Under its prevailing method of do. 
ing business, the defendant collected 
its mail ten times each day at the 
postoffice in New York City, starting 
its first collection at 8 o’clock each 
morning. The postoffice was located 
close by the office of the insurance 
company. Upon the receipt of checks 
in the mail, they were numbered 
serially, commencing with No. 1. 

On December 22, 1933, 1235 checks 
were received in the mail by the de- 
fendant. All checks received up to 
4 p. m. on any day, except Saturday, 
according to the usual routine of de- 
fendant’s office, were deposited on the 
day received at the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the Chase National Bank. 
There was no doubt that the check 
sent by the insured was received by 
the company. In fact, it was nunm- 
bered “69,” indicating that it was re- 
ceived in the first mail of whatever 
day it was received. 


Check Not Cleared 


December 23 was a Saturday, and 
it was defendant’s claim that the 
check was not received until that 
morning. Checks so received were put 
in bundles and placed in the safe with- 
out being sent through the defen- 
dant’s office to the cashier, and not 
deposited in defendant’s bank of de- 
posit until the next business day, 
Tuesday, December 26. 

The check forwarded by the insured 
and so deposited was not cleared and 
presented to the Manufacturers Trust 
Company for payment until December 
27. That Trust Company returned it 
to the Chase National Bank, the bank 
of deposit, on December 27 as unpaid, 
with a slip attached, marked “un 
collected funds.” The defendant re- 
ceived it from its bank of deposit on 
December 28, and thereupon returned 
the same to the insured by mail with 
a notice that the policy had lapsed for 
non-payment of the premium. The 
insured received the dishonored check 
with notice of cancellation on De 
cember 29, and on that day tendered 
to the company a certified check for 
the amount of the premium, drawn 0 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
and signed by Dora and Anna Dub 
berg, who had likewise signed th 
check previously unpaid. 

The tender of the certified check 
was refused, and on January 5, 19% 
the company wrote the insured that 
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it refused to reinstate the policy, 
which must remain lapsed. It was 
conceded that the account of Dora and 
Anna Dulberg in-the Manufacturers 
Trust Company had sufficient funds 
for the payment of the check at all 
times between December 21 and 2 p. m. 
on December 26, 1933. 

In the Trial Court the question had 
been submitted to the jury, reciting 
the diligence of the company in pre- 
senting the check for payment, and 
the jury had found for the plaintiff. 
In the Appellate Division, this judg- 
ment had been reversed and the com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Reinstatement 


The Court of Appeals, however, 
unanimously reversed the Appellate 
Division, and thereby reinstated the 
verdict of the Trial Court. In so 
doing, the Court stated: 


“The jury were authorized to 
find, however, and we must pre- 
sume that they did find, that the 
check was, in fact, received by de- 
fendant in the 8 o’clock mail of 
December 22, 1933, that it was not 
put in process of collection until 
late in the day of December 26, so 
that it was not presented to the 
bank on which it was drawn until 
December 27, and that the delay in 
presentation of the check was due 
to the defendant. The delay was 
not the fault of the insured or due 
to any act over which he had any 
control. It was not due to the fault 
of either bank. Except for the 
delay in presentation there would 
have been no forfeiture of the 
policy. To some extent, at least, 
the insurance company caused the 
delay which brought about failure 
of cash payment before the end of 
the period of grace and the con- 
sequent lapse of the policy. 

“Under all the circumstances in 
this case we think that the insur- 
ance company was required to ex- 
ercise reasonable diligence in pre- 
senting the check for collection. 
Especially is this so where it knew 
that the time element was of such 
importance. It issued and mailed 
to Dulberg a receipt for the pay- 
ment of the premium dated prior 
to the expiration of the time within 
which the premium might be paid. 
It is true that the receipt provided 
that payment would not be deemed 
complete unless cash was received. 
Nevertheless, the defendant knew 
at the time the check was re- 
ceived, and so indicated upon its 
records, the last date on which the 
premium could be paid to avoid the 
lapse. It is true that the premium 
for which the check was delivered 
te the defendant was not an obli- 
gation of the assured to defendant, 
and its collection could not be en- 
forced (Goodwin v. Mass. Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., 73 N.Y., 480). 

“The receipt of the check and its 
acceptance for collection did not 
affect the payment of the premium 
and leave the defendant recourse 
only against the drawers of the 

. Nevertheless, it. received the 


check as a provisional payment of 
the premium for the purpose of 
keeping the policy in foree for an 
additional term of twelve months, 
and it was required to use due 
diligence in proceeding to collect 
upon it. * * * * It is a familiar 
principle that ‘he who prevents a 
thing being done cannot avail him- 
self of the non-performance he has 
occasioned.’ * * * * Neither may 
an insurance company depend upon 
a default in which its own neg- 
ligence or wrongful act contributed, 
and but for which a lapse might 
not have occurred. * * * 


Properly Submitted 


“We think the case was properly 
submitted to the jury and the ver- 
dict was justified. Had the defen- 
dant exercised due diligence in 
presenting the check for payment 
it would have been paid in due 
course. Under the circumstances, 
the defendant may not take ad- 
vantage of the default in payment 
of premium, but was required to 
accept payment tendered by the in- 
sured on December 29, 1933, in ful- 
fillment of the terms of the policy 
whereby the policy would have 
been extended for the period from 
November 25, 1933, to November 
25, 1934. 

“The insured was excused from 
tendering the premium which came 
due on November 25, 1934, or with- 
in thirty-one days thereafter, to 
make effective an extension of the 
policy for an additional year, be- 
cause of defendant’s insistence on 
the lapse of the policy for non- 
payment of premium and its un- 
warranted refusal to continue the 
policy in effect.” 


Phila. A. & H. Club 
Holds Monthly Session 


Many sales of accident and health 
policies have been lost and too much 
time has been lost by agents and 
brokers in trying to sell a man a poli- 
cy which he cannot afford, Francis 
T. Curran, production manager of the 
accident and health department of the 
New York City office of the Conti- 
nental Casualty, told the November 
luncheon-meeting of the Accident and 
Health Club of Philadelphia at the 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia. 


Intelligent Selling 


Agents, if they are to be success- 
ful, Mr. Curran declared, must gear 
the premiums to the prospect’s in- 
come. His talk, one of the finest ever 
delivered before the Philadelphia 
group, while dealing basically with 
production problems, also highlighted 
several other important points: 

1. That with budgets preventing 
the companies from educating the 
public to accident and health insur- 
ance, it therefore remains for the un- 
derwriters to educate and sell agents 
and brokers. 

2. That life underwriters, because 
of their training and the fact that 
they are selling and developing pro- 
spects at all times, are ideally suited 
to sell accident and health insurance. 
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Lessons from the Man 


on the Debit 


The great part the Industrial 
agent has played in the upbuilding 
of the life insuranc structure of 
America often is remarked upon, but 
too few realize that today this indi- 
vidual is carrying a tremendous load 
of the normal Ordinary production, 
and still fewer realize how much they 
may learn from his methods. With 
this in mind, the address recently de- 
livered by John D. Moynahan, Chi- 
cago manager of the Metropolitan 
Life, before the Nashville meeting of 
the Tennessee Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, is digested in the following 
items. Inspiration, as well as instruc- 
tion may be gleaned from his ideas on 
life insurance and selling. 


Why We Are Ahead 
of Europe 


Mr. Moynahan made the statement 
that life insurance has unquestion- 
able established itself as a part and 
parcel of the American economic sys- 
tem, then asked, “Does the American 
public realize just how this came to 
be?” According to the speaker, “There 
are life insurance companies in Eu- 
rope; they operate on scientific bases 
just as our great companies do. They 
use mortality tables. They diversify 
their investments. They set up re- 
serves against their contractual lia- 
bilities. The proceeds of a life in- 
surance contract paid to a widow and 
child in Europe are just as great a 
godsend as they are to a widow and 
child in America. What, then, is the 
big difference?” It has been sug- 
gested, Mr. Moynahan said, that the 
difference is in field workers who 
preach the gospel of Life Insurance 
daily, the group who are represen- 
tative of the American agency sys- 
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“We have delivered thousands and 
thousands of checks to beneficiaries,” 
said Mr. Moynahan, “which would 
never have been delivered had it not 
been for the sincere, zealous, persis- 
tent activity of a Life Insurance 
salesman. We have delivered thou- 
sands of endowment checks to living 
policyholders, who upon receipt of the 
money expressed their eternal grati- 
tude to the agent who years before 
had convinced them of the wisdom of 
setting aside some of their savings 
for life insurance, and in the past 
ten years more thousands of people, 
their savings and investments wiped 
out, have turned to life insurance as 
a last resort with gratitude in their 
hearts for the agent whose advice 
they accepted in purchasing their 
contracts.” 
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Part Played by the 
Industrial Man 


Urging a continuance on the part 
of each life insurance representative 
in vital service, the speaker directed 
his remarks to the Industrial agent, 
saying that about 25 per cent of the 
licensed agents in this country rep- 
resent companies selling Industrial. 
He pointed out that only the excep- 
tional agent devotes much of his time 
looking for the “larger case,” but yet 
these men wrote more than one-half 
of all the life insurance that was 
written in America last year. Of the 
11 billion written they wrote more 
than six billion, giving the Industrial 
agent an average of more than three 
times as much life insurance to his 
credit as the average Ordinary agent. 

Mr. Moynahan stated that the In- 
dustrial man wrote more than one- 
third of the strictly Ordinary busi- 
ness, accounting for this by the fact 
that they work in a larger and more 
fertile field. He said, “If we remove 
from the picture for a moment the 
top 10 per cent of the American pub- 
lic who are over-serviced, so to speak, 
and eliminate, too, the bottom 15 per 
cent who, according to public infor- 
mation, are dependent altogether or 
in part on public funds, we find that 
the tremendous potential market in 
our country is made up of about 75 
per cent of American wage earners 
who are not high-salaried people as 
compared to the executive and pro- 
fessional classes. 


Search for Broader 
Markets 


“The great industries of our coun- 
try thrived miraculously when they 
discovered and catered to this market. 
The automobile business is probably 
the greatest example. Henry Ford 
led the way when he stopped manw 
facturing a $2,500 automobile and be 
gan making the well-known “tin Lit 
zie,” which first sold for about $750. 
Today all but a few cars are built 
to suit the tastes and pocketbooks of 
average American wage earners. The 
whole industry followed Mr. Ford’ 
lead. Today the major portion of the 
dollar volume in automobile sale 
comes from the average man. The 
same is true in life insurance, but We 
are a long way from the point @ 
proper balance as yet.” 
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Mr. Moynahan brought out that a 
certain small portion of the American 
insurance buying public has been sold 
or has bought insurance coverage in 
excess of $1,700, excepting the top 10 
per cent. Representatives of Indus- 
trial companies best cover this field 
at the present time, but to these wage 
earners and average-salaried men 
they present Ordinary contracts. 

“When the Industrial agent can- 
yasses the average man for Ordinary 
business and find that he is already 
an Industrial policyholder, Mr. Moyn- 
ahan stated, “he does not disparage 
the Industrial. He knows, aside from 
the fact that it is not good business 
to knock or twist, in most cases it 
is a rank injustice to the policyholder, 
for an Industrial policy which has 
been in force a few years compares 
very favorably with any new Ordi- 
nary policy in any company. He 
knows that if he does knock or twist 
such a policy he is not only disturbing 
the faith of the policyholder in Life 
underwriters, but the whole institu- 
tion of life insurance.” 


Reselling the Industrial 


Policyholder 


The best method of a reselling to 
Industrial policyholders, according to 
Mr. Moynahan, is to suggest leaving 
the Industrial policy as a clean-up 
fund, and as a next step in the pro- 
gram a readjustment period income 
for two, three, or five years; an in- 
come of between fifty and seventy-five 
dollars per month, which may be 
termed as salary insurance. 

Suggestions as to time of interview, 
approach, presentation, and closing 
the sale were fully developed by the 
speaker. 

In closing his discussion Mr. Moyn- 
ahan said, “It might be well for us 
to study the background of some of 
the truly great life underwriters, men 
who have been in the business for 
many years and who are producing 
from $250,000 to $2,500,000 per year. 
Did they always write these great big 
cases? Only a few of them started 
that way. Most of them started by 
writing many small cases, and by 
being alert to follow up those who 
emerged from the average group to 
take their places among the business 
and professional! leaders in their com- 
munities. In this great country of 
ours such development is the rule, not 
the exception. Most of the men who 





ghand Selling. 


today own large amounts of life in- 
surance started with a small policy 
many years ago. In the average sec- 
tion of your town and mine today 
there are men who can buy only a 
moderate amount of protection for 
their little families who will, in a few 
short years, be in the market for 
really large amounts of insurance. 
But such transitions do not happen 
overnight. The alert underwriter 
stays with him and fills his increasing 
needs as he progresses. He doesn’t 
wait until he gets to the top of the 
pinnacle and is referred by his asso- 
ciates or his attorney or banker to 
some insurance specialist. 


Policies Have a Way 
of Growing 

Everyone of these successful un- 
derwriters can refer you to case 
after case that started with $1,000 
or thereabouts which has since re- 
sulted in premiums exceeding $1,000. 

“We hear much about selective 
prospecting, and I agree with many 
of the points brought out, but I often 
wonder if most of us haven’t become 
so selective that our prospect file is 
filled with people we would like to 
sell, rather than those we probably 
could and should sell. 

“The more I study the business of 
life underwriting the more I become 
convinced that the solution of the 





agent’s problem, insofar as eainings 
are concerned, the solution of the 
lukewarm attitude of the buying puv- 
lic towards life insurance- men, lies 
in the direction of our efforts toward 
our biggest and most profitable mar- 
ket. 

“Opportunities galore are today 
being presented to life underwriters 
to bring to average Americans a fuller 
understanding and appreciation of 
the greatest beneficent institution in 
the history of the world, an institu- 
tion whose services are merchandised 
by the most sincere, thoughtful, in- 
telligent, and efficient sales force ever 
organized, whose zeal is missionary 
in character, not mercenary. The 
average American backs his opinion 
with his money. Let us tell him our 
story. He is our best prospect.” 


Luxury Goods Market 
Increased Sharply 


Mass buying of luxury and semi- 
luxury goods is running well ahead 
of the autumn of 1938, and the Amer- 
ican public spent more freely for non- 
necessities in September, 1939, than 
at any time in recent years, accord- 
ing to a current study of “prosperity 
goods” activity by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance company. 

Furs, jewelry and home furnishings 
lead the upward parade of non-ne- 
cessities, while pianos, phonographs 
and phonograph records continue 
their climb of the past several years, 
according to the study, which reflects 
sales of eight key groups of merchan- 
dise in 236 U. S. department stores. 








HERES ANOTHER NEW ONE! 


How often have you been asked, “How can I buy the amount 
of life insurance | should provide for the financial security 


of my family, and still keep within my present budget?” 


The Berkshire answers this with a new Term to Age 65 


policy, featuring these six points 





(1) It costs about half as much as the least expensive form of permanent insurance. 


(2) It has disability and double indemnity benefits. (3) Non-forfeiture provisions— 


cash, paid-up and extended insurance values 


(4) Conversion privileges without 


medical examination operative prior to the anniversary nearest age 55. (5) Fully 


participating contract. (6) Issued in amounts of $5,000 and over at ages 20 through 


55; maximum $50,000 ages 20 through 45 ; $25,000 ages 46 through 55 


A modern policy to meet modern conditions. For further particulars, simply ‘phone, write or 


Cth any Berkshire Generaletgent 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. H. RHODES, President 


Littsfieli ,c Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1851 
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CALIFORNIA- WESTERN STATES 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Participating and Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
American 344% Reserve—Effective July 1, 1939 


Participating 

—{- -——_—__—-——-—__ Non-Participating- —_——— 
Insur- Endow- 
ance In- ment at 85 —-—— ——-Endowment————-_-— 


In- vest. -——-—, At 60 At60 At65 At 65 

come Bond Or- 20- Cont. 20 Cont. 20 ——Term—— 

Mat. Mat. dinary Pay. 20- Pre- Pre- Pre- Pre- 5- 10- 
Age at65 at60 Life Life Year mium mium mium mium Year Year 
10. . $20.38 $24.43 $12.69 $19.84 $42.71 $15.29 $23.42 $14.20 $22.21 .... .... 
1l.. 20.76 24.96 12.89 20.09 42.74 15.62 23.81 14.48 22.54 Con- Con- 
12.. 21.15 25.60 13.09 20.37 42.78 15.98 24.22 14.77 22.90 vert- vert- 
13.. 21.57 26.09 13.31 20.65 42.82 16.35 24.65 15.07 23.28 _ ible ible 
14.. 21.99 27.09 13.53 20.94 42.88 16.74 25.10 15.39 23.66 in in 
15.. 22.48 27.72 13.76 21.24 42.92 17.16 25.56 15.72 24.06 3 Yrs. 7 Yrs. 
16.. 22.89 28.39 14.01 21.59 42.98 17.60 26.05 16.08 24.48 not not 
17.. 23.42 29.09 14.27 21.96 43.03 18.10 26.55 16.48 24.91 Re- Re- 
18.. 28.96 29.85 14.54 22.35 43.10 18.62 27.07 16.90 25.37 mew- mnew- 
19.. 24.52 30.65 14.82 22.76 43.15 19.18 27.62 17.35 25.83 able able 
20.. 26.10 31.49 15.12 23.17 43.21 19.78 28.18 17.82 26.32 eee ae 
21.. 25.74 82.39 15.43 23.57 43.29 20.41 28.77 18.32 26.83 $8.02 $8.13 


22.. 26.36 33.35 15.76 24.00 43.37 21.09 29.38 18.85 27.36 8.10 8.19 
23.. 27.05 34.36 16.10 24.43 43.44 21.81 30.02 19.41 27.91 8.16 8.23 
24.. 27.78 35.44 16.46 24.90 43.53 22.58 30.69 20.00 28.48 8.21 8.28 
25.. 28.61 36.60 16.84 25.36 43.61 23.40 31.39 20.62 29.08 8.25 8.32 
26.. 29.48 37.83 17.25 25.86 43.71 24.27 32.10 21.27 29.70 8.28 8.38 
27.. 30.80 39.15 17.71 26.34 43.82 25.21 32.86 21.94 30.35 8.31 8.44 
28.. 31.76 40.56 18.18 26.87 43.93 26.21 33.64 22.69 31.02 834 8.50 
29.. 82.78 42.08 18.69 27.43 44.05 27.28 34.46 23.50 31.72 837 8.59 
30.. 33.53 43.69 19.22 27.97 44.18 28.70 35.31 24.36 32.45 8.43 8.71 
31.. 34.84 45.71 19.78 28.57 44.32 29.90 36.21 25.28 33.21 8.49 8.85 
32.. 36.23 47.93 20.37 29.23 44.48 31.19 37.14 26.28 34.02 858 9.02 
33.. 37.81 50.23 21.00 29.88 44.64 32.58 38.12 27.33 34.85 8.72 9.22 
34.. 39.45 52.72 21.66 30.59 44.83 34.08 39.13 28.46 35.71 8.87 9.47 
35.. 41.12 55.43 22.36 31.30 45.03 35.71 40.21 29.69 36.62 9.05 9.75 


36.. 43.08 58.36 23.11 32.01 45.26 37.49 41.33 31.01 37.59 9.29 10.07 
37.. 45.14 61.59 23.89 32.79 45.51 39.43 42.51 32.44 38.58 9.55 10.44 
38.. 47.41 65.10 24.72 33.57 45.78 41.54 43.76 34.19 39.64 9.85 10.87 
39.. 49.96 68.97 25.60 34.42 46.09 43.86 45.05 35.78 40.75 10.20 11.34 
40.. 52.38 73.23 26.54 35.27 4643 .... .... 37.51 41.90 10.60 11.88 


41.. 55.02 78.02 27.53 36.17 46.81 nbas «+» 89.38 43.14 11.05 12.48 
42.. 657.90 83.89 28.59 37.12 47.23 sees -.-. 41.48 44.44 11.56 13.14 
43.. 61.04 89.39 29.72 38.13 47.71 wer ..-. 48.66 45.81 12.12 13.88 
44.. 64.51 96.15 30.92 39.18 48.23 oéu0 .--. 46.11 47.26 12.76 14.69 
45.. 68.33 104.05 32.20 40.30 48.81 see Scale seer ++» 18.46 16.58 
46.. 72.77 112.88 33.56 41.48 49.46 eden re aees wees 14.24 16.57 
47.. 77.71 128.11 35.02 42.74 60.18 -. need buen «e+ 16.10 17.66 
48.. 83.24 135.02 36.58 44.07 51.00 awa neue Soue ---» 16.05 18.86 
49.. 89.47 149.15 38.24 45.49 51.89 wean ee seks ooce Ee 6a 
50.. 96.55 166.12 40.01 46.99 52.88 eee on sees .-+ 18.25 21.58 
51.. 104.64 --«» 41.79 48.48 63.87 tee dees -- 19.52 seee 
52.. 118.97 «+++ 48.72 50.09 54.98 - ae ieee 20.91 

53. . 124.82 -»+» 45.77 5.81 66.23 - kena ‘ cons ae 

54. . 187.64 «++» 47.98 63.66 57.61 beee ve esse 

55. . 158.07 ..». 5O.37 655.64 69.128 ' i ... 25.88 

56... e4en ue h2.78 57.67 60.73 ~ bas ; ene nee 
57.. ..». 655.41 59.86 62.51 ler a abdi welts Minimom 
58 ... 58.275 62.22 64.50 : cue ‘ne $2,000 
59... , ++» 61.381 64.89 66.69 tease . ‘ nee oes 
60 .... 64.61 76.03 69.11 











The Confederation Life 
Dividend Scales 


The Confederation Life Association 
advises that annual dividends falling 
due during the first six months of 
1940 will be paid on the same scales 
as have applied during 1939. This 
means that each policy with an annual 
cash dividend falling due in the first 
six months of 1940 will, because the 
policy is one year older, receive the 


John Hancock 


President Guy W. Cox announced 
today that the same dividend scale as 
that currently in foree has _ been 
adopted for 1940 by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The com- 
pany will set aside a sum of more 
than $20,000,000 for dividends to 
policyholders. 

The same general formula now in 





usual increased cash dividend, whether 
the Old Standard Series, the Con- 
federation Series or the new Stand- 
ard Series. 

Bonuses under the new Standard 
Series will continue during the first 
six months of 1940 at $20 per $1,000 
on Life and Limited Life policies and 
$17 per $1,000 on Endowment policies. 

For the first six months of 1940, 
the 1939 Confederation Series divi- 
dend booklet may be used, and the 
association will not distribute any 
new booklet for this period. 
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effect will be continued on Retirement 
Annuities and Group policies. 

The directors also voted that dur- 
ing 1940 the interest distribution on 
funds held on deposit or retained un- 
der optional settlement provisions in 
the policies will be at the rate allowed 
during 1939. 

It was also announced by President 
Cox that the John Hancock had in- 
surance in force as of September 30, 
1939, of $4,306,000,000, which rep- 
resents a gain for the nine months to 
September 30 of $130,783,000. 


New England Mutual Life 
Maintains Dividends 


The directors of the New England 
Mutual Life have voted to maintain 
and pay the 1939 scale of dividends 
to policyholders throughout the entire 
year 1940, George Willard Smith, 
president of the company, announced 
November 22. Interest at the rate of 
3% per cent will continue to be paid 
on settlement options and dividends 
left on deposit. 

The $10,000,000 to be appropriated 
for this purpose compares with $9,- 
550,000 voted a year ago. As usual, 
this amount will be set up as a direct 
liability of the company exclusive of 
the general surplus. 


Aetna Life 


The directors of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company have voted to con- 
tinue the present dividend scale for 
dividends payable next year. 

The rate of interest to be allowed 
in the participating department on 
the proceeds of policies left with the 
company for all payments falling due 
in 1940 and to be allowed on dividend 
accumulations will be 3 per cent ex- 
cept where a higher rate is guaran- 
teed. 

The same rate of interest of 3 per 
cent will be paid in the non-partici- 
pating department on funds held by 
the company except where a higher 
rate has been guaranteed. 


Columbus Mutual 


The Columbus Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Columbus, Ohio, wil 
make an increase in its dividend scale, 
effective April 1, 1940. The new scale 
will show some increases and some de 
creases in dividends with the increases 
being largest for all ages at issu 
and for early policy years. The aver 
age increase will be approximately 
4% per cent. 
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Manufacturers Life’s 
New Policy 

A new plan has been introduced by 
the Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company, Toronto, Canada, to be 
known as the “Protective Life In- 
come.” This plan provides: 

(1) A definite income to the in- 
sured for life on reaching the age 
selected for retirement. Should the 
insured not live 120 months after re- 
tirement the income is continued to 
his executors until 120 monthly in- 
stalments in all have been paid. 

(2) Insurance in the event of death 
prior to attainment of the retirement 
age of $2,000 for each $10 of monthly 
income purchased. The amount of the 
insurance remains constant through- 
out the duration of the policy. 

Premiums are payable until the re- 
tirement age. They are quoted on 
both the participating and non-par- 
ticipating bases. 

The surrender values are the same 
for the participating and non-partic- 
ipating policies but are different for 
male and female lives. The paid-up 
surrender values granted under this 
policy are on the Paid-up Endowment 
plan, the sum insured shown being 
payable in one sum at death or on 
the policy anniversary nearest the re- 
tirement age. The extended insur- 
ance feature granted calls for term 
insurance for the face amount of the 
policy. 

At retirement the insured may elect 
to take an amount in one sum, called 
the commuted value in lieu of the an- 
nuity. This amount, corresponding to 
$10 of monthly income is: Male— 
Protective Life Income; Age 55; $1,- 
755, Age 60, $1,578, Age 65, $1,411. 
Female—Protective Life Income; Age 
55, $1,988, Age 60, $1,754, Age 65, 
$1,562. 

On the participating plans dividends 
will be declared annually before re- 
tirement. These may be applied as a 
bonus, withdrawn in cash, taken as a 
teduction in premium or left on ac- 
cumulation. If the cash value of any 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


The company's Board of Directors, at a meeting held today, authorized 
that the preliminary computations for dividends for 1940 be made on the 
basis of a new dividend formula. 

A very considerable amount of preliminary work has to be done in com- 
puting a dividend scale, in extending the dividend for the next succeeding 
year to the card record for all the individual policies, and, finally, in pre- 
paring the notices and receipts for policy anniversaries which fall in Janu- 
ary so that these may be in the agency a few weeks in advance of the 
premium due date. The dividend apportionment for a given year is not 
formally voted by the Directors until its first meeting in January. 

The aggregate distribution for 1940 by the new formula will be approxi- 
mately the same as would result from a continuation of the present divi- 
dend formula. This will call for about $5,700,000 to be disbursed in 1940. 

This proposed dividend scale has been constructed in the interest of 
continued equity to individual policyholders, in the light of the present 
relative sources of earnings. In general, it results in a decrease on Endow- 
ment forms—particularly on those of shorter term—as compared with the 
corresponding dividends by the present scale. Save at the extreme older 
ages at issue, there is some increase on Ordinary Life, 30 Payment Life, 
Life Paid-up at Age 65 and Life Paid-up at Age 70. 

The rate of interest assumed on dividends left with the company to accu- 
mulate at interest and the rate assumed on funds left under optional settle- 
ment is 3.5% instead of the present 3.6%. 

The illustrations of dividends shown below have been computed accord- 
ing to the new scale authorized by the Board. 


Illustration of Dividends per $1,000 of Insurance According to Proposed 


1940 Scale 
Ordinary Life 
Dividend Age 10 Age 20 Age 30 Age 40 ‘Age 50 Age 55 
1 $3.31 $3.63 $4.12 $4.80 $5.45 $5.95 
5 3.51 3.91 4.53 5.40 6.33 7.03 
10 3.80 4.31 5.10 6.22 7.48 8.36 
15 4.13 4.76 5.73 7.09 8.64 9.66 
20 4.49 5.26 6.42 8.01 9.75 10.87 
Graded Premium Ordinary Life 
1 ean 2.18 2.29 2.42 2.59 2.73 
5 eae 3.90 4.53 5.32 6.21 6.88 
10 cede 4.30 5.10 6.17 7.43 8.33 
15 ee 4.76 5.75 7.09 8.66 9.72 
20 — 28 6.48 8.03 9.83 11.01 
20 Payment Life 
1 3.47 3.71 4.05 4.36 4.24 4.23 
5 3.97 4.31 4.77 5.26 5.36 5.47 
10 4.70 5.17 5.81 6.52 6.87 7.12 
15 5.53 6.16 7.01 7.96 8.52 8.86 
20 6.51 7.32 8.39 9.59 10.42 10.89 
Life Paid Up at 65 
1 2.82 3.06 3.46 4.05 4.82 5.92 
5 3.04 3.37 3.93 4.82 6.22 8.14 
10 3.36 3.82 4.59 5.88 8.18 11.30 
15 3.70 4.32 5.33 7.04 10.42 apes 
20 4.10 4.88 6.17 8.35 
20 Year Endowment 
1 5.05 5.08 5.12 5.26 5.69 6.16 
5 6.30 .33 6.37 6.52 7.01 7.54 
10 8.08 8.11 8.16 8.31 8.82 9.37 
15 10.19 10.20 10.25 10.40 10.89 11.41 
20 12.66 12.69 12.74 12.90 13.41 13.96 
Endowment at 65 
1 2.95 3.25 3.64 4.57 6.82 
5 3.22 3.64 4.21 5.54 8.66 
10 3.59 4.17 5.03 6.87 11.25 
15 4.00 4.79 5.98 8.40 14.38 
20 4.49 5.49 7.04 10.17 neo 
Endowment at 75 
1 2.85 3.08 3.45 3.95 5.13 6.16 
5 3.07 3.38 3.89 4.62 6.19 7.54 
10 3.38 3.80 4.52 5.55 7.63 9.37 
15 3.72 4.28 5.22 6.56 9.14 11.41 
20 4.12 4.84 6.00 7.66 10.84 13.96 
Retirement Income Endowment at 65—Male 
1 3.12 3.52 4.03 5.02 7.33 9.79 
5 3.44 4.01 4.79 6.29 9.84 13.89 
10 3.92 4.70 5.87 8.10 13.47 20.75 
15 4.46 5.51 7.12 10.20 18.61 stee 
20 5.09 6.44 8.57 12.74 


For the following plans the proposed dividends are the same as under the 
1939 scale:—Initial and 5 & 10 Year Term; Guaranteed Endowment An- 
nuities; Paid-up Policies. 














bonuses or accumulated dividends is 
allowed to remain at the credit of the 
policy until the maturity date it may 
be used to increase the income avail- 
able under the policy. 

The Total Disability Premium 


Waiver Provision may be added to all 
Protective Life Income Policies. 
Under the Double Indemnity Acci- 


dent Provision an extra $2,000 of in- 
surance for each $10 of monthly life 
income may be added. This is pay- 
able on the insured’s death through 
accidental means if such death should 
occur before the policy anniversary 
nearest the insured’s sixtieth birthday 
or before the retirement age chosen, 
should this be younger than age 60. 
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Administration 


Managerial Selection a 
Five-Step Plan 


The whole agency problem of the 
Sun Life Assurance of Canada was 
reviewed several years ago, with the 
result that two guiding principles 
were established and a modern plan 
of recruiting was put into effect, Seth 
C. H. Taylor, superintendent of sales 
promotion for that company, toid the 
recent annual meeting in Chicago of 
the Life Agency Officers Association 
and the Research Bureau. 

Mr. Taylor, whose address was on 
“Developing Managerial Reserves,” 
said that the two guiding principles 
are: first, that the branch manager 
is the key factor in the agency situa- 
tion; second, that the company’s tra- 
ditional policy of making managerial 
and other promotions’ exclusively 
from within company ranks, should 
be followed. 

As for the recruiting plan of the 
Sun Life, Mr. Taylor emphasized that 
the importance of selecting good man- 
agerial prospects dates back to the 
day when the future manager started 
on the lowest rung of the agency lad- 
der. The company is recruiting a few 
outstanding college graduates imme- 
diately out of college on a special 
two-year salary arrangement. This 
step was initiated when it became ap- 
parent that there was a high per- 
centage of general agents and man- 
agers who entered the business prior 
to age 23, just out of college. 

The second step in the company’s 
plan is that of carefully selecting 
clerks from the head office or field 
organization who are overflowing 
their jobs and give evidence of having 
an aptitude for management. These 
men are started in the field as agents 
on their present salary, the company 
retaining any commissions earned, 
unless in aggregate the commissions 
exceed the salary. If they make 
good, they continue as agents for a 
period of from one to three years of 
actual production before they take 
the next step. 

The third step is to make further 
selection for managers from those who 
have been successful agents. Those 
chosen are promoted into unit super- 
visorships and are promptly put 
through a training school. 

The fourth step is to make selec- 
tion from the group of unit super- 
visors of men who are ready to be 
made agency assistants, and the final 
step is the selection, from the group 
of agency assistants, of those whom 
it is felt are possibly eligible for 
branches. 
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Legal 
Nebraska Supreme Court 
Ruling Held Unfair 


Because of its belief that a recent 
decision of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court was unfair, the Metropolitan 
Life, on behalf of*itself and other life 
insurance companies sharing the same 
belief, has asked that court to with- 
draw its decision which found that 
under the terms of life insurance con- 
tracts carrying total and permanent 
disability benefits, it is sufficient to 
prove that the policyholder is unable 
to do all of the substantial and ma- 
terial acts necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of his business or occupation in 
the ordinary and usual manner. 

The court recently held, in the case 
of Micek v. Paxton-Vrieling Co., that 
if an assured was able to obtain em- 
ployment for which he was fitted, his 
disability payments under workmen 
compensation policies should stop. It 
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is the contention of the life insurange 
companies that a different rule should 
not apply to them. 

The rule contended for is that iy 
order to qualify for total and perma- 
nent disability payments, the assured 
must be unfitted for any other busi- 
ness or occupation for which he ig 
reasonably qualified by experience 
and training. 

The attorneys say that this rule 
obtains in a majority of states, al. 
though a much stricter one prevails 
in many others, while no state has 
gone so far as has the Nebraska 
court in a number of cases. They 
contend that it is a harsh rule that 
penalizes all life insurance companies 
and results in enforced payments to 
individuals who are still able to find 
remunerative employment for which 
they are fitted. 


Conservation 


Lapsation Problem One of 
Underlying Principles 


In attacking the problem of lapses, 
it is sometimes a question as to 
whether there is a temptation to be 
concerned more with methods than 
with underlying principles, Jerome 
Clark, vice-president, Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati, told the recent Chi- 
cago meeting of the Life Agency Of- 
ficers and the Research Bureau. The 
mere casting about for new success 
methods and superimposing them on 
a perplexed and harassed sales or- 
ganization, he said, tends toward a 
centralization of responsibility and a 
highly complicated system of control 
which in the end may defeat itself. 

“The life insurance agent is the 
keystone of our distributing system,” 
continued Mr. Clark. “He is the one 
who determines the initial quality of 
our business. He is also the one whose 
service keeps that business in foree. 
I do not believe that it is possible t 
build a successful conservation plat 
which does not recognize this fact. 

“I believe that the life insurance 
agent is not merely the vehicle of life 
insurance distribution but rather that 
he is a necessary and vital and it 
tegral part of life insurance itself. 
Life insurance is not a tangible com 
modity which is passed on unchanged 
from home office to policyholder. Life 
insurance is an intangible commodity, 
which takes on new and additional 
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Digest 


yalues through the service and counsel 
of the qualified life insurance agent. 
Without the service and persuasion of 
the agent, life insurance becomes im- 
potent and its value is lost. 

“First, I believe that the greatest 
single factor in maintaining and in- 
creasing the effectiveness of our sell- 
ing organization is the establishment 
of a clear-cut sales policy for the com- 
pany. Second, I believe that we shall 
go a long way toward solving our 
lapse problem if we will find the 
means to take into partnership with 
us the agent who is the determining 
factor. 

“And finally, if the agent is the 
keystone of the life insurance distri- 
bution system, then when he anxiously 
looks toward headquarters for leader- 
ship toward brushing aside the pres- 
ent-day distractions from the service 
which he performs, I think that he 
and his job are worth fighting for.” 


Management 
Recruiting Demands 
Special Traits 


Magnetic personality, leadership 
tendencies and enthusiasm are indis- 
pensable traits which a general agent 
must have to solve the recruiting 
problems, said Vice-President Chester 
0. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, in addressing the New York 
Managers Association at the Yale 
Club, New York City, last week. II- 
lustrating this, he said that Theodore 
Roosevelt could never have organized 
his Rough Riders if he had lacked 
these characteristics. 

The functions of the general agent 
or manager, he pointed out, are two- 
fold. He must produce through his or- 
ganization a substantial volume of 
quality business, and intelligently and 
conscientiously service the business. 
Both, he said, are essential to a prop- 
er balance between new writings and 
terminations. He said that it is a 
human impossibility to avoid entirely 
terminations which, in many _in- 
stances, represent the fulfillment of 
plans for which life insurance is pur- 
chased. All conscientious insurance 
men, Mr. Fischer said, are actively in- 
terested in the prevention of excessive 
lapsation, recent comments on the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

“Recruiting is the point of begin- 
ning for the general agent in build- 
mg a successful agency organization,” 


said Mr. 


major problems 
agency as 


as the major problem. 


“and one of his 


Mutual’ general 33.000 





Medical 


maintaining the 


Life. 


While deaths 


31,506 persons 


Chester O. Fischer month of the twelve; 
f fewest. 
Regarding selection of agents, Mr. A considerable 


Fischer said, “You are dealing with 
human beings, and the human equa- 
tion cannot be safely ignored. You 
must decide what age men you want 
agency and the 


cultural advantages f 
have. There monia cases are oO 


The heart, laboring under the heavier 
load of winter, cannot quite “make 
through what 


to bring 


educational 
you want them 
times when the field to be cultivated 
certain religious 
inati ial s : the grade” and pull 

denominations or social strata. These gE P 

considered for the might otherwise be a 
case of pneumonia. 


calls for men 


points must 
maximum success in recruiting.” 








are 


APP-A-DAY 


Numerous Republic National Agents are writing 
an average of one or more applications daily with 
the help of our new and effective sales aids. 


We invite you to investigate our policies, selling 
plans and Agency contracts. There is opportunity 


with this progressive Company. 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 






Winter Months Aggravate 
Heart Ailments 


Beware of cranking a stubborn car 
or shoveling it out of the snow if you 
are over 40; heart trouble is about 
a growing business.” He 30 per cent deadlier 
said that in a survey of opinion among 
82 Massachusetts 
agents, recruiting was listed by 72 


in the winter 
months than in the summer. 
people will die each month 
from heart ailments during the com- 
ing winter, compared with a summer 
heart fatality rate of about 25,000 
per month, according to a warning 
report by Northwestern 


Heart Statistics 


from heart ailments 
totaled 99,903 in June, July, August 
and September, 1937, latest year in 
which detailed figures are available, 
died from cardiac 
troubles in January, February, March 
and December of the same year, the 
study shows. This is a variation of 
32 per cent in mortality between the 
warm and the cold months. 
U. S. heart fatalities were 346,401 for 
the year. A decade before, in 1927, 
total U. S. heart fatalities were 211,- 
976. January usually sees more deaths 
from heart disease than any other 


proportion of the 
increase in deaths from pneumonia, 
also, during the winter months 
undoubtedly due to the added strain 
thrown on the heart by winter condi- 
tions, the study states, as many pneu- 
cardiac origin. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Charles J. Zimmerman, of Chicago, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, recently began 
a series of local association visits that will carry him into 
44 states before the close of his administration. His first 
trip included talks before the associations at Syracuse, 
Utica, Albany and Boston on November 14, 15, 16 and 17, 
respectively. In each instance representatives from near- 
by associations were present to hear the national presi- 
dent address the local group and to join in directors’ con- 
ferences with Mr. Zimmerman. His only other engage- 
ment during the remainder of November will be an address 
before the Women’s Finance Forum in Chicago on No- 
vember 30. In December he will embark on southern and 
eastern trips. 

Chicago life underwriters who will serve on the life divi- 
sion committee for the Community Fund drive got under 
way Nov. 7 when they held a meeting with Wade Fetzer, 
Jr., vice-president of W. A. Alexander & Co., general in- 
surance chairman for the city-wide campaign, and Charles 
H. Ford, Prudential, life division chairman. Mr. Ford has 
named the following to act as sub-chairmen: ordinary, 
Freeman J. Wood, Lincoln National; industrial, E. P. 
Lomasney, Metropolitan; home offices, E. B. Thurman, 
New England Mutual, and fraternal, Byron C. Howes, 
Berkshire. 

The Life Managers Association of Greater New York 
will hold a gridiron dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on December 13. That will be the evening of the day 
on which the Institute of Life Insurance will hold its first 
annual meeting and also the day before the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
a large attendance is expected at the dinner. 

Chairmen of committees of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Birmingham, Ala., for the next year include: 
Program, Walter Puckett, Jr.; meetings, J. Frank Mar- 
shall; membership, Elliott E. Dent; business standards, 
Edward E. Beason; education and publicity, H. L. LaClair; 
finance, Fred S. Chisolm; laws and legislative, W. I. Pitt- 
man, and women’s division, Josephine D. Loeb. 

A large number of members of the Baltimore Chapter, 
Chartered Life Underwriters, and the Baltimore Life In- 
surance Trust Council attended a joint meeting and din- 
ner at the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, on November 6. The 
discussion subject was: “What Is the Function and Pur- 
pose of the Corporate Trustee; What Kind of Services Does 
It Offer and Wherein Does It Compete With Life Under- 
writers ?” 

Starting with a luncheon on December 12, at the Book 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, the Michigan State Life Under- 
writers Association will hold a three-day conference. The 
principal speaker on the opening day will be Ernest H. 
Wilkes, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life. 

The Milwaukee Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
has elected new officers as follows: President, Richard 
Forrester, Mutual Benefit Life; vice-president, Leslie 
Eaton, Massachusetts Protective Association; secretary- 
treasurer, Laflin C. Jones, Northwestern Mutual Life (re- 
elected). 

The Life Insurance Managers Association, Inc., of Los 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFIC 


Angeles at its recent meeting heard Dr. L. H. Lee, medi- 
cal director of the Pacific Mutual Life, speak with the 
object of showing that the medical departments desire to 
accept all possible risks. 

John P. Costello, Southwestern Life, was elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
Lyman E. King, Connecticut General, was named vice- 
president and Henry S. Miller, Jr., Bankers Life, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Discussion of recent trends in the field of taxation was 


AS I LIVE» 


UST before he said, “And so long until tomorrow,” the 

other evening, Lowell Thomas jarred me out of my 
inattentive attitude toward the news of the world with 
a sprightly account of the spectacular gold strike down 
in North Georgia, in a town which he called incorrectly 
“DAL-a-nee-ga.” The name of this Southern metropolis 
is Dahlonega, and it is pronounced Da-LON-ega, just 
in case the threatened bonanza holds up to early expecta- 
tions and the adventurous souls of the nation hit the 
trail for the Appalachian foothills in search of the place. 
It will not be easy to find; but I can tip off the pros- 
pectors to this extent; when I went to school there about 
twenty-five years ago, it was twenty or thirty miles 
northwest of Gainesville, by mule back. I have no doubt 
but that the automobile has found its way into the town, 
which is the county seat of Lumpkin, since my under- 
graduate days, but it is certain that the Iron Horse is 
still unknown to the native population. I mention this 
sidelight in the news because the subject of gold, espe 
cially virgin gold, is always an intriguing one, and in 
order to introduce a suggestion for the national welfare. 

* 7 - 


ACK in the post-Civil War days, a considerable amount 

of gold was taken out of the old Dahlonega mines, and 
also from the less well known diggin’s-at a little cross- 
roads town called White Path. In my youth I used to 
wander about the abandoned shafts and tunnels, confident 
that some day I might unearth the golden treasures 
which remained dormant underfoot. Such dreams are by 
no means confined to the adolescent and in my opinion, 
they are good for the soul. My father, who was land 
poor with mountain property holdings, was forever prod- 
ding up samples of rock from creek beds and his name 
must have been well known in the State or Government 
assay office—wherever it was he sent the samples for 
appraisal. He used to find some good “color,” too, but 
it was never quite rich enough to justify practical oper 
tions. Hundreds of others like him, who could never quit 
forget that six millions in pocket gold had been dug ow 
of the hillsides comparatively nearby, at White Path, 
could be observed from time to time chipping off a bit of 
likely looking quartz, just in case, and with the far-away 
look in the eye which is the trade mark of all day dream 


ers. 
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Ye NEWS 


D THE FIELD 


held at the monthly meeting of the Chicago Life Insur- 
ance & Trust Council, division of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, November 16. Discussion lead- 
ers were Lynn Lloyd, John O. Todd, C.L.U., and Earl B. 
Reynolds, C.L.U. 

N. Baxter Maddox, of Atlanta, president of the Georgia 
Association of Life Underwriters, addressed a meeting of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of Macon, Ga., No- 
yember 10. Mr. Maddox is general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life in Atlanta. 


By Frank Ellington 





RANDPA WILLIAM ELLINGTON, without a doubt, 

had the soundest basis for his mining hopes. His 
Pappy—that’s what he called him—was very friendly 
with the Cherokees before they were killed with kindness 
(Okla. trek) by their white brothers. Well, Grandpa’s 
Pappy was in the State legislature just at the moment 
the Indians were told to move on and also in which 
direction to start. One of the old man’s red friends 
volunteered to him the location, landmarks and all, of 
the spot where they used to obtain the metal for the 
gold and silver trinkets which they had long sported to 
the intruder’s curious envy. As a consequence, Grandpa’s 
Pappy bought a lot of land, meaning 160 acres, if I re- 
member correctly what a lot of land is, located in the 
Frog Mountains. That was within sight of Copperhill, 
Tennessee, site of about the biggest copper mining and 
smelting plant east of Colorado. Not only that, but it was 
on the main ridge of the copper mine, and even an 
amateur miner knows that the three metals, copper, 
silver and gold, go together. Still farther, there was in 
this property, on the side of a hill, a gaping hole. I my- 
self have seen it, but not from the inside. On the occasion 
of my visit, with Grandpa, we met some rainbow trout 
fishermen coming up the ravine as we were going down 
prospecting bent. They informed us that they had killed 
three rattlesnakes on their way up from I-forget-the- 
name-of-the-creek, so we were a bit leary about messing 
around in those dead and darkened leaves inside the cave 
or tunnel. We contented ourselves (I was fifteen and 
strictly an apprentice) with a bit of digging and blast- 
ing in the most likely spots along the water course. It 
should be explained that erosion has a way of getting 
down to paying quartz wherever shoal water is found. 
We ate soda crackers, bacon and drank a heavenly brew 
of black coffee out of tin cups for more than a week on 
that expedition and took a sackfull of ore samples back 
home with us. Unless a forest fire has devoured them 
since, to this day, you will be able to find one chisel, 1 
pick, 2 short handled shovels, hidden in the trunk of a 
hollow tree against the summer which never came for 
our return trip. The suggestion for human welfare is 
this: take all that beautiful gold down in Fort Knox, Ky., 
grind it up and plant it here and there over the moun- 
tains and plains of America. 





AGENCY NEWS 


The Republic National Life of Dallas has appointed 
O. W. Sorrells as general agent at Beaumont, Tex., with 
jurisdiction over Port Arthur and surrounding territory. 
Mr. Sorrells was agency director of the old Republic Life, 
predecessor of the Republic National Life. 

William M. Rothaermel, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental American Life Insurance Co., has announced the 
appointment of Sam B. Sapirstein as general agent in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., effective December 1. Mr. Sapirstein 
has been associate general agent with Matthew J. Lauer 
in the Lauer Agency since January 1, 1936. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed Paul K. Adams general agent at Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeding Edwin L. Pickhardt, who has resigned. Mr. Adams 
began his life insurance career in 1924 and went to the 
Connecticut Mutual from the Equitable of Iowa, where he 
had been assistant superintendent of agencies since 1936. 

Bernard D. Pokrass, who for the past fifteen years has 
been associated with the Richmond, Va., office of the Aetna 
Life and affiliated companies, has joined the staff of the 
Merrimon Insurance Agency, Greensboro, N. C., which 
has represented these companies in North Carolina since 
1902. 

Clarence Burnett, Waco, will be host for a state-wide 
convention of Texas agents of the Franklin Life to be 
held at Waco January 21-22. More than fifty Texas agen- 
cies will be represented. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., has opened a 
general agency at Tallahassee, Fla., with Ralph Newman, 
formerly of the Columbia, S. C., agency, as manager. J. R. 
Beal has succeeded Newman as manager of the Columbia 
agency. 

According to an announcement by Vice-President A. A. 
McFall of the Columbian National Life, Craig Thorn has 
been appointed manager of the Great Northern Associates 
of Albany. The Great Northern represents the Columbian 
National in that city. 


DEATHS 


Walker Buckner, 68, who rose from office boy to ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the New York Life Insurance Co., 
died November 12. (See page 11.) 

George Edward Leonard, 61, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Co. since 1911, died at his home in 
Detroit, November 8. 

James Smart Snasdell, 80, who retired in 1932 after 
being superintendent of claims for the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Canada for many years, died November 5. 

Dr. George E. Decker, 66, president of the Register 
Life Insurance Co. of Davenport, Ia., from 1924 to 1933, 
at Cincinnati, died November 4. 

Edwin Bond, 65, manager of the Detroit office of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., died November 5. 

George L. Truitt, agent at Chicago for the Lincoln 
National Life, died November 8. 

Francis Sexton Biggs, 82, one of the pioneer life insur- 
ance men of Baltimore, died November 14. 
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Social Security 
(Continued from page 14) 


when the widow reaches age 65, pro- 
vided she has not remarried since the 
worker’s death. They are equal to 
75 per cent of the primary benefits 
which the wage earner was receiving, 
or which would have been payable on 
the basis of his wage record at the 
time of his death. Widows entitled to 
benefits based on their own earnings 
will receive their own benefits plus 
any additional amount by which 75 
per cent of their deceased husband’s 
benefit exceeds their own primary 
benefit. Monthly benefits are also pro- 


vided for younger widows with minor 
children in their care. These pay- 
ments, also equal to 75 per cent of the 
primary benefit of the deceased 
worker will continue until the widow 
remarries or until the youngest child 
reaches 18. Thus, benefits are pro- 
vided during the period when they are 
most likely to be needed. 

There has been some discussion of 
the “gap” in protection for widows 
between the time when their children 
grow up and the widow reaches 65. 
From a social viewpoint, this is hard- 
ly a gap. The position of the widow 
whose children have reached age 18 
is similar to that of the widow with- 
out any children, except that the 




















Balanced Protection 


A man may be regarded as insured when 
the proceeds that would be payable weigh 


as much as his dependents’ future needs. 


Measurement of these needs may reveal 
that many of your policyholders are yet 
inadequately insured. Show them both 
sides of the scales and the necessity for a 


well-balanced program. 


The 


Iusurauce 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





rudential 


Company of America 
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former has the advantage of childrep 
who may be able to support her. Both 
widows are in a position comparable 
to that of the unmarried woman of 
the same age. All three are more like. 
ly to be able to take care of them. 
selves than the widow with young 
children in her care. It would not 
only be tremendously expensive, but 
would also be unfair to the unmarried 
women, for society to provide a con- 
tinuing income for widows below re. 
tirement age without young children 
in their care. 

Under the amendments, each minor 
dependent child of a deceased worker 
will also receive monthly benefits. A 
child is deemed to be dependent upon 
the wage earner if the child was liy- 
ing with or being supported by the 
worker at the time of his death. The 
payments, like those to the minor 
child of a retired worker, are equal 
to 50 per cent of the primary benefit. 
Until the child reaches age 16, or age 
18 if he is regularly attending school, 
the monthly benefits will continue. 


Provisions for Children 


The provisions for children repre- 
sent a significant contribution to the 
social adequacy of the insurance pro- 
gram. A great deal of emphasis has 
been placed upon the problem of pro- 
viding security for the aged. Actual- 
ly, insecurity among the young is 
probably a more serious problem from 
the point of view of size and social 
consequences to the country. At the 
time of recent study, the number of 
minors on relief was approximately 
seven times as great as the number of 
relief recipients aged 65 or over. The 
many causes of insecurity among the 
young include the unemployment, dis- 
ability, old age, or death of a parent. 
The Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
program provides protection against 
only two of these hazards—the death 
or old age of a wage-earning parent— 
through monthly benefits for children. 
But this contribution to the solution 
of a part of the total problem of im- 
security among the young is impor 
tant for society. 

As an illustration of the effects a 
these provisions for survivors bene 
fits, let us take the case of a worker 
who earns $100 a month for 10 years 
in employment covered by the system 
He dies at 35, leaving a wife and tw 
small children. Under the original 
system, his widow would have receivel 
a lump-sum payment of $420. Under 
the amendments, his widow and chit 
dren will receive $48712 a month 
nearly $600 a year. This income wi 
continue until the children “grow up 
or until the widow remarries. Late, 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


constructive propaganda is needed on the part of 
life underwriters to offset detracting influences, Henry 
C. Flower, Jr., vice-president of J. Walter Thompson, 
New York advertising agency and advertising counsel 
for the Institute of Life Insurance, told the New York 
Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters. * * * Leigh 
Cruess, underwriting vice-president, Home Life of New 
York, is the new president of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association. J. D. Williamson, Canada 
Life, and Henry H. Jackson, National Life, are his 
vice-presidents. * * * George Kederich, who recently 
celebrated his forty-fifth anniversary with the New 
York Life, will leave, after the Christmas holidays, for 
the more benign atmosphere of Florida. He has been 
given a leave of absence, with Walter Andersen taking 
over during his absence. * * * Both general agent and 
colonel is W. L. Boyce, Connecticut Mutual in New 
York City, who has just been made a colonel on the 
staff of the Governor of North Dakota. * * * Isador 
Hirschfeld, life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, has joined the Isadore Freid general agency of 
the New England Mutual Life at 17 East Forty-second 
Street. Fifteen of his nineteen years in the business 
have seen him produce a million dollars of business or 
better. * * * Manhattan Life agents in the New York 
City territory are straining at the bit during this 
month in an effort to build up volume in honor of J. P. 
Fordyce, vice-president and agency director. Their 
invitation to pitch in was given them in the form of a 
summons, couched in ponderous legal phraseology. * * * 


N EWS items concerning New Yorkers * * * A bit of 


_. of New York. * * * Alexander White gave a house- 
warming party recently in Jersey City, introducing himself 
to the insurance fraternity there as the general agent of the Man- 
hattan Life. Among the visitors were Vincent W. Edmondson, 
superintendent of field service, and James M. Webb, vice-presi- 
dent and claim manager, Bankers National Life. * * * Mr. Webb, 
by the way, will be toastmaster at the fourteenth annual Mont- 
clair (N.J.) Kiwanis football dinner, December |. * * * Speaking 
of dinners, one was given Charles E. Brewer, assistant secretary 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, on November 10, at Summit, N. J., by 
his fellow officers, marking his fiftieth anniversary with the com- 
pany. * * * Sam B. Sapirstein, associate general agent with the 
Matthew J. Lauer (Continental American) agency, New York 
City, hos been named general agent for that company in Brook- 
lyn. 


EW YORK will be the scene of still another dinner 

party on December 13 with Cornelius A. Craig. 
president of the American Life Convention and chair- 
man of the National Life & Accident, the guest of honor. 
The dinner will be held at the New York Athletic Club 
and sponsored by John J. King, president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, who in turn was honored by 150 of his 
friends at a dinner on November 15 at the Plaza Hotel, 
New York. Mr. King’s intimates who came to the 
dinner represented headliners in the life insurance field 
as well as those of fire and casualty. 








ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Association has called 
on its members to express their preference in regard to 
holding a big get-together Christmas frolic on December 
21 or to hold a regular business meeting with a speaker 
on December 14. 

The Guaranty Income Life Insurance Co. of Baton 
Rouge, La., has been admitted to membership in the 
American Life Convention. The admission of the Guaranty 
Income Life raises the total membership to 155 companies 
domiciled in 40 states, the District of Columbia and several 
provinces in Canada. This is an all-time record for mem- 
bership. 

The Florida Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
its 1940 convention at the Miami Biltmore Hotel, Coral 
Gables, Fla., on January 12, 13 and 14. Speakers will in- 
clude Charles Zimmerman, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

F. Phelps Todd, vice-president and insurance superviso! 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., was the guest 
speaker at the luncheon meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, held November 8 
at the Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Association of Life Underwriters 
on November 9 heard John D. Moynahan, manager of the 
Metropolitan Life agency at Chicago, speak on “Our Best 
Prospects.” 


. 2 we 
COMPANY HAPPENINGS 
A 16 per cent increase in October new business over 


October, 1938, is reported by the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis. The gain was widespread over the 
company’s territory with 21 agencies submitting more 
than $100,000 for the month. Leading agency was the 
White & Odell agency, Minneapolis, with $1,693,507. The 
Texas State agency, Houston, was second, and the R. J. 
Albachten agency, St. Louis, third. Monday, October 30, 
was the largest single day for ordinary business in the 
company’s history, total volume for the day being 
$2,015,720. 

The annual dinner for those employees in the home office 
of the Bankers National Life Insurance Co. of Montclair, 
N. J., who have been with the company five years or more, 
was celebrated on October 21 at the Essex House in New- 
ark, N. J. Service rings were presented to those complet- 
ing their fifth year and traveling-bags to those completing 
their tenth year. 

A special tribute luncheon was given at the Continental 
American home office in Wilmington, November 14, for the 
32 members of the new Founders Club who won highest 
honors during the company’s anniversary month in Oc- 
tober. The Continental American was 32 years old in 
October, and in accordance with the custom inaugurated 
in 1938, a special club consisting of one man for each year 
of the company’s age was formed from those who stood 
highest in business written and paid for during the birth- 
day month. President of the new Founders Club is Max 
J. Hancel, general agent in New York. Vice-presidents 
are William S. Carmine, of the Peninsula Agency (Salis- 
bury, Md.), who insured 24 lives during October, and 
Thomas P. O’Hearn, of the Boston Agency, who led in 
premiums. 

The executive committee of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. met in joint session with officers of 
the company the first three days of last week at Spring- 
field. Fourteen general agents from thirteen states com- 
pose the committee. 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ECENT discussions concerning war clauses in life in- 

surance policies have shown that most of the com- 
pany members of the American Life Convention are pri- 
marily concerned with three potentials at the present time. 
These are: 1. Possible materialization of active service 
hazards; 2. Travel by assureds in areas and countries 
where war risk already exists; 3. Probable increase in 
aviation hazards in the near future due to a variety of 
causes, paramount among them being new interest in 
aviation as a result of Government-sponsored activity in 
that field. 


* * * 


UST how prominent Government sponsorship of avia- 

tion—with its attendant effects on life insurance cov- 
erage—is, may be gathered from data now available. It 
will be recalled that Congress set up a four million dollar 
program for civilian aviation under the plan for ex- 
panded national defense. Announced purpose of the 
scheme was to provide a reserve of pilots against emer- 
gencies, rather than to develop military pilots as such for 
present inclusion in the regular service of the United 
States. Safety in aviation and indirect stimulus to the 
aircraft industry were other prime considerations. As 
already in effect, the aviation program means that, right 
now, about 11,000 young men and young women are learn- 
ing to fly at some 400 colleges and universities in this 
country. Where such schools are co-educational the pro- 
gram contemplates that 10 per cent of the students may 
be women, although it is estimated that women now make 
up only 3 per cent of the total. Two flying schools are 
for women only—one at Oakland, Calif., and one at 
Painesville, Ohio. Instruction includes 72 hours of ground 
training and up to 50 hours of training in the air. During 
1938 about 3000 light aeroplanes were built and sold and 
the business expects that, with the establishment of a 
large personnel of civilian reserve pilots, production and 
sales will hit 10,000 such planes annually very soon. Of 
course, war orders may upset production schedules on 
private planes (other than regular air transport). It is 
interesting to note that the Civil Aeronautics Association 
expects ‘that the number of licensed pilots in the United 
States may reach 75,000 by 1942. There were 26,000 
licensed pilots in June of this year against about 20,000 
in 1938. 


* * * 


F the number of licensed pilots hits 75,000 in 1942 (the 

estimate is 40,000 for 1940) the impetus to general 
public interest in flying will be tremendous. That inter- 
est will be constantly augmented by the Government plan 
of student training. It is a foregone conclusion that more 
and more persons, both men and women, will “take to the 
air.” Certainly the life insurance actuaries have a real rea- 
son, in the light of these facts, for their intense interest in 
the evolution of policy clauses which will take the new de- 
velopments into consideration. Civilian flying by licensed 
private pilots (apart from regular air lines) has been a 
branch of aviation which, necessarily, has had an accident 
record not to be ignored. It is more than probable that, 
war or peace, the life companies will have a real problem 
to contend with in civil aviation hazards. Adjustment of 
policy coverage to meet the condition is essential, even 
though later experience may indicate earlier action to 
have been too stringent. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The board of directors of the Prudential Insurance Co, 
of Newark has elected Walter Kidde, prominent engineer 
and president of Walter Kidde & Co. and Walter Kidde 
Contractors of New York, a director and Louis R. Menagh, 
Jr., assistant comptroller, was elected comptroller while 
Supervisor Harry J. Volk was named assistant secretary, 

Dudley Dowell, who in 1921 entered the employ of the 
New York Life as a clerk in its Arkansas agency at Lit- 
tle Rock, has been appointed manager of the company’s 
Allegheny Division at Pittsburgh, which includes six 
branch offices. 

R. R. Davenport, formerly assistant manager of the 
Houston agency of the Southwestern Life, has been taken 
into the home office at Dallas as assistant director of sales, 
He will work with Ben H. Williams, director of sales, 

J. Hamilton Cheston, vice-president and director of the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, was elected a director 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
at the monthly meeting of its board on November 14, 

M. B. Conatser, formerly an agent at Rankin, Tex., for 
the American National Insurance Co., has been advanced 
to assistant superintendent at McCamey. He succeeds 
C. C. Tarver, who has been transferred to Sweetwater as 
district superintendent. 

Herndon Taylor, formerly in the life insurance business 
in Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed supervisor for 
the National Life in Burlington, N. C. Mr. Taylor is 
president of the Burlington Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 














Harvest Time Is Here Again 


The harvest moon is shining and the corn is in the 


shock. 


The harvest is but the result of planning done in 
advance. Back in the spring, the planting was done 
and then followed weeks of careful cultivation. 
Nature did the rest. 


Life Insurance makes it possible for men to plan 
their harvest years with a bountifulness unaffected by 
drought or flood. Shield Men are helping with such 
plans daily. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN Colu 


NATIONAL | 


















. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board pees eee ic. R. CLEMENTS, — 
HOME OFFICEN NATIONAL BLDG. 


7 TENNESSEE 





















The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Waish Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 





PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 
—~ ———————— 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HETHER you eat your turkey this week or next— 
W on it appears to be twenty-four of one and two 
dozen of the other—you doubtless have much for which 
to be thankful. But we’re not going to tell you what. 
This is no sermon—just a business report, with bits 
of good and bits of bad. Though—the stock market 
appears to believe—not very much of either. While 
industrial and commercial activity continues at a high 
level, stock price averages reflect dull trading. That lat- 
ter is probably due partly to discounting a later de- 
cline in manufacturing, partly to the $1,000,000 a day 
ef American securities being sold by foreign holders. 


* . * 


FORTNIGHT ago we over-cautiously refrained 

from getting out on a limb as to whether the 
California and Ohio pension plans would meet with 
acceptance or defeat. We should have had more con- 
fidence in the voters of those states, whose decisive re- 
jection of the schemes on Election Day attested their 
faith in private insurance as the best means of securing 
comfort and peace of mind in old age. 


* x * 


WO kinds of labor difficulty are in the news now. 

One is the problem of finding employment for the 
10,000 seamen losing their jobs because of the neutrality 
legislation barring both American ships and American 
seamen from the “combat areas.” According to the pro- 
jected solution, about half of those men will be offered 
work on WPA water-front improvement projects, while 
the rest will be given additional trade education in Coast 
Guard training schools. The other labor trouble—most 
prominent of several lockout-strikes—is the deadlock be- 
tween the Chrysler Corp. and the (CIO) United Auto- 
mobile Workers on the wage issue. 

” . - 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the business 

weeks ended November 10 and 18, 1939, according to 
the New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Nov. 10 Nov. 18 
Monday Friday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials 143.29 142.29 142.17 143.01 
ie 25.55 24.90 24.94 25.51 
100 stocks ..... 107.97 107.07 107.00 107.77 
30 bonds ..... 88.17 87.84 87.86 88.32 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States ad- 

advanced half a point last week to 93.5 per cent of 
capacity, The Iron Age estimates reporting also that 
much of this output is passing quickly into finished 
products and that inventories of most consumers are 
still far below normal. 

* ” * 

ROSPECTS of a tight spot cotton situation strength- 

ened the market for that commodity last week, when 
cotton futures closed 7 to 20 points higher for the old 
months and 1 point lower for the new October futures. 
The Southwest winter wheat areas have had a little, 
but not enough, rain recently, and wheat prices on the 
Chicago Board of Trade closed unchanged to 1% cents 
lower last week, while corn prices declined fractionally, 
ats showed little change and rye lost % to 1% cents. 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


(Concluded from page 27) 


The National Life Insurance Co. has announced the con- 
tinuance of its present dividend scale on all premium-pay- 
ing forms of insurance and retirement annuities for the 
year 1940. Dividends on fully paid up forms will be re- 
duced in 1940, through a readjustment of the interest 
factor, on account of the distinct downward trend of inter- 
est rates in recent years. The basis of surplus interest 
distribution on participating funds held by the company 
remains the same, 3% per cent. 

Of the $1,701,157.76 in policy payments made by the 
Bankers Life of Iowa in October, living policy owners re- 
ceived 67 per cent, or $1,151,545.76, in dividends, disability 
and annuity payments, etc. Payments on the 190 poli- 
cies which became death claims in the month totaled $549,- 
612. 

On December 13 at the Palmer House in Chicago, the 
Metropolitan Life Territorial $100,000 Club will hold its 
annual banquet. Agents, managers and assistants who 
qualified for club membership from Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Michigan will be in attendance. Ernest H. 
Wilkes, vice-president of the company, will be the speaker 
of the evening. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life has announced a new 
agents’ training course in eleven bound volumes with 
illustrated covers. The first of the series is designed to 
acquaint new agents with the history and growth of the 
company, and is patterned on “The Calvaleade of 
Progress” in the company’s recruiting material which was 
awarded a certificate of excellence at the recent Detroit 
meeting of Life Advertisers Association. 

A gain of 33 per cent in new paid business for October 
this year over the same month a year ago was experienced 
by the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, according to Arthur F. Hall, chairman of the 
board. Total volume of insurance paid for in October was 
$15,798,000; for the year to date, more than $133,288,000. 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Co. of Montclair, N. J., has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Orange First National 
Bank, in Orange, N. J. Mr. Lounsbury will fill the vacancy 
left by the death of Richard S. Storrs. 

Rolling up the greatest month’s production recorded by 
the company in the past seven years, agents of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Life Insurance Co. in October went well over 
the top in their “Million for Moriarty” goal honoring John 
J. Moriarty, agency vice-president. 

That 1939 should prove another banner year for the 
Provident Life and Accident, with business conditions hold- 
ing up during the final quarter of the year, is indicated 
by President Robert J. Maclellan, who announces that the 
first three quarters have proved the most satisfactory, as 
well as the largest in point of premium volume, ever ex- 
perienced by the Provident. 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines reported a total of 
$4,679,000 new paid business during October. The com- 
pany has a ten-month total of $45,774,000. 

The Central Life Assurance Society of Des Moines will 
hold its 1940 convention at Roberts’ Pine Beach Hotel on 
Gull Lake, near Brainerd, Minn. 

New paid-for life insurance issued by the Postal Union 
Life during the first ten months of 1939 showed a gain 
of 190 per cent over the same period of 1938. 

Maj. W. Calvin Wells, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Lamar Life Insurance Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Jackson (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce and 
recently was made general chairman of the first Com- 
munity Chest Campaign ever conducted in Jackson. 
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New Recruiting Concept 
By Connecticut Mutual 


A new recruiting concept, far- 
reaching in its significance, has just 
been presented to general agents of 
the Connecticut Mutual by Vincent 
B. Coffin, head of the company’s 
agency department. While no spe- 
cific predictions are made by Mr. 
Coffin, it is hoped that the new plan 
will result in correction of some of 
the obvious faults of current recruit- 
ing procedure. 

Reduced to simplest terms, the Con- 
necticut Mutual has determined to 
shift the emphasis on new organiza- 
tion in 1940, seeking fewer new agents 
rather than more. Each general agent 
has received from the agency depart- 
ment a maximum allotment of full- 
time men for next year. If he chooses, 
he may recruit less than this maxi- 
mum, but under no circumstances may 
he recruit more. Allotments are 
worked out in accord with the size of 
each agency, and with particular ref- 
erence to the existing organization 
and the amount of time which the 
general agent can properly take from 
them for effort in new fields. For 
four years now the Connecticut Mu- 
tual has been stressing its organiza- 
tion known as the Dependables—a 
group of veteran agents whose qual- 
ifications do not rest wholly on pro- 
duction, and it is felt that the first 
duty of company and general agent 
alike is to this group. 


October Life Sales 
Show Sharp Upturn 


New life insurance for October 
showed an increase of 7.6 per cent 
in comparison with the amount for 
October of last year, according to 
data compiled by The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. The total 
for the first ten months of this year 
was 3.3 per cent more than the total 
for the corresponding months of 1938. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases, and dividend addi- 
tions—of 40 United States companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For October, the new business of 
all classes of the 40 companies was 
$637,675,000 against $592,432,000 for 
October of 1938—an increase of 7.6 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $425,977,000 against 
$380,591,000—an increase of 11.9 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $135,- 
769,000 against $179,553,000—a de- 
crease of 24.4 per cent. Group insur- 
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ance was $75,929,000 against $32,288,- 
000—an increase of 135.2 per cent. 

For the first ten months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
panies was $6,068,854,000 against 
$5,876,545,000—an increase of 3.3 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $4,183,498,000 against 
$3,765,069,000—an increase of 11.1 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$1,231,312,000 against $1,770,073,000 
—a decrease of 30.4 per cent. Group 
insurance was $654,044,000 against 
$341,403,000—an increase of 91.6 per 
cent. 
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Where are you 


taking that dollar? 


It is part of the com- 
mission of a Central 
States Life fieldman and 
he is entitled to ALL 
of the commission he 
earns. None of it is 
diverted or allotted else- 
where. When you sell 
for C.S.L. all that you 
earn is yours. 


Write 

J. DeWitt Mills, Vice Pres., for 
agency information. Good terri- 
tory available in Mo., Ark., 
Okla., Nebr., Texas, Colo., Utah, 
Wvo., Calif., and Fla. 


CENTRAL 
STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
St. Lovis, Mo. Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 














Social Security 


(Concluded from page 26) 


if the widow has not remarried when 
she reaches age 65, she will receive 
payments of $20.62 a month. 

The amendments also provide 
monthly benefits for the dependent 
parents of deceased workers who 
leave no widows or unmarried chil- 
dren under 18. These benefits are 
equal to 50 per cent of the primary 
benefit. They are payable to parents 
65 years old or over. This is the only 
class of benefits under the old-age in- 
surance program in which anything 
resembling a needs test is involved. 
To receive monthly benefits, each 
parent must have been “wholly de- 
pendent upon and supported by” the 
wage earner at the time of his death. 
All other types of benefit payments 
are made as a right regardless of in- 
dividual need. 

All these payments are subject to 
certain simple restrictions. For ex- 
ample, no beneficiary is entitled to a 
benefit payment for any month in 
which he or she, or the wage earner 
on the basis of whose wages the bene- 
fit is computed, earns $15 or more in 
employment covered by the program. 
The total of benefits payable in re- 
spect to the wages of any individual 
may not exceed twice the primary 
benefit, 80 per cent of the average 
monthly wage, or $85, whichever is 
the smallest. If the total is less than 
$20, these maxima are not applied 
nor may they operate to reduce the 
total below this amount. If the pri- 
mary benefit or the total benefits, as 
calculated, are less than $10, they are 
increased to that amount. 


Lump-Sum Payments 


The lump-sum payments under the 
original program of 3% per cent of 
total wages are eliminated by the 
amendments. Their place is more than 
filled, in most cases, by monthly bene- 
fits. In those cases where no surviv- 
ing member of a deceased worker's 
family is entitled to immediate month- 
ly benefits at the time of his death, 
however, lump-sum payments are pro 
vided. These payments are equal to 
six times the monthly primary benefit. 
They go to the widow or widower, 
child or parent of the deceased, or & 
the person who paid the funeral ex 
penses. Thus, if a worker dies leav- 
ing a wife of 45 with no young chil 
dren in her care, the widow will be 
eligible to receive a lump-sum pajy- 
ment. This does not prevent her from 
receiving monthly benefits when she 
reaches 665. 


(Part Two of this article will appear & 
the Decembe 7 issue.) 
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For Over 88 Years 


N 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual is- 

sued its first policy. From that day to 
this it has always endeavored to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service at 
the lowest possible cost. That it has been 
successful is shown by the enviable repu- 
tation which the company enjoys among 
those who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 


Massa JusellyMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


A NEW PACKAGE 


The name 3-3-3 provokes curiosity—the pro- 
visions are attractive—the presentation is simple. 
Easy to understand, easy to sell, Fidelity’s 3-3-3 
plan has met with instant field popularity. 


Three hundred dollars in cash at death, for 
paying final bills, and thirty dollars, to help the 
family carry on, brought to the door by the post- 
man every month for three years. That is the 
3-3-3 package—issued on both the Ordinary Life 
and the Twenty Payment Life plans. 


It is lifting the sights of prospects and agents 
alike from the $1000 level and increasing the vol- 
ume and the commissions of agents. 


oy DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Pressdew 
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PLAIN HINTS 


TO LIFE SOLICITORS 


A collection of straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales suggestions 
that are intensely practical. 
Thousands of copies now in 


use. 


Price per copy, 50¢ 100 copies, $25 


THE SPECTATOR 


56th and Chestnut Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





The 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 


The COLONIAL patriot, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, said: “We mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honour.” 


Next to this is Life Insurance! 


OVER 115 MILLION IN FORCE 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 























WE GIVE THANKS 


That we can provide the corner stone 
upon which to build permanent Castles-in- 


the-air. 


That through friendly service, we have been 
able to take our place among the leaders carrying 
the torch of the Institution of Life Insurance. 


That the years of service behind us have been 
honorable ones—years which have given us a 
broader. surer foundation for future years of 
service. 

You, too, will give thanks erery day if you be- 
come friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT 


hd 


INDIANA 
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Duties of Claim Men 
Discussed by Kastner 


The claim man for an insurance 
company has a duty, both to the com- 
pany and the insureds and benefi- 
ciaries, to be useful, not according to 
his desires but according to his 
powers, Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
counsel, American Life Convention, 
declared in an address on “The Claim 
Man and Public Relations” at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago Claim Association 
on Nov. 15. 

He added that men in the claim 
service of insurance companies must 
realize that a reputation once broken 
may possibly be repaired, but the 
world. will always keep its eyes on 
the spot where the crack occurred. 

“Life insurance has an enviable 
record of performance,” he continued, 
“It has come through crises of all 
kinds and emerges now from the de- 
pression substantially unscathed. Its 
stability has been well-nigh impreg- 
nable, which likely accounts for the 
current sniping in some quarters and 
attacks in others, by termites, of 
varied description, who seek to gnaw 
at its foundations.” 





CONDUCTS NEW COURSE 





William Eugene Hays 


Forty-five members of the New 
England Mutual agency force have 
already met the rigid requirements 
of the company’s new “Career Un- 
derwriting” educational course, and 
have been awarded engrossed certifi- 
cates conferring upon them the desig- 
nation of Career Underwriter. The 
certificates were presented at the 


company’s recent regional meetings 
by William Eugene Hays, director of 
agencies, and John Hill, who is in 
charge of administration of the course 
at the Home Office. 
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CYRUS T. STEVEN FETED ON 25th ANNIVERSARY 





Cyrus T. Steven, advertising man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Hartford, was tendered a testimonial 
dinner on November 10 by his asso- 
ciates upon the completion of twenty- 
five years with the company. Mr. 
Steven was presented a leather bound 
volume containing over 200 congratu- 
latory messages from home office 
friends, members of the field organ- 
ization, the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion, and other friends throughout the 
country. D. Gordon Hunter, vice- 
president and agency manager, made 
the presentation. 

Mr. Steven entered the employ of 
the Phoenix Mutual soon after his 
graduation from Trinity College in 
1914. After gaining a thorough knowl- 
edge of the technical side of the busi- 
ness in various departments, he joined 


the agency department in 1924 anda 
short time later, was advanced to 
head of the advertising and publicity 
department. In 1935 he was appointed 
advertising manager. 

One of the outstanding men in the 
life insurance advertising business, 
Mr. Steven was a charter member of 
the Life Advertisers Association and 
president of that group in 1938. He 
also has taken a leading part in the 
planning of Life Insurance Week, and 
later the Annual Message of Life In- 
surance, ever since that movement 
was started. Last year he served as 
a member of both the executive and 
publicity committees. 

Photo shows presentation of testi- 
monial book at Hartford Golf Club, 
November 10. Members of the agency 
staff are in background. 





Commissioners Set for 
Record Attendance 


In releasing the tentative program 
for the mid-winter meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., Dec. 6-9. Jess G. 
Read, secretary, stated that the at- 
tendance will be larger than the usual 
December meeting has. 

While the program is not complete 
as to all details such as designating 
certain rooms for committee meetings, 
exact hours for committee meetings, 
ete., the program in the main calls 
for the appearance of the Governor 
of the host state, the President of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers and other celebrities of na- 
tional reputation. 





A. J. Mountrey to Head 
U. S. Life A-H Dept. 


The United States Life will enter 
the accident and health insurance field 
in January, 1940, according to an an- 
nouncement this week by C. V. Starr, 





president of the company. Mr. Starr 
has appointed Andrew J. Mountrey 
manager of the new department. 

Mr. Mountrey, who brings to his 
new post 25 years of experience in 
accident and health insurance work, 
resigned from a similar capacity with 
the Standard Surety & Casualty, New 
York, to accept the United States Life 
appointment. 





Security Mutual Names 
New Agency Secy. 


Norman T. Carson, recently ap- 
pointed as agency secretary for Secur- 
ity Mutual Life, Binghamton, New 
York, brings to his new position 2 
varied experience, having been as 
sociated with both the Fidelity Mutual 
and the Penn Mutual of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Carson has recently been associ- 
ated with the home office agency of 
the Fidelity Mutual. He began his 
life insurance career with the Pen 
Mutual, filling positions in many dif 
ferent departments of that company 
and assisting in training employee 
of the home office in the program of 
the Life Office Management Institute 
He was one of the first to take a 
active interest in this work. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


P through New York State early this fall and success- 
ful in beating the snow. Drove up Route 20, the beau- 
tiful Cherry Valley Road, and caught it in its best 
autumnal dress. With all respect to the White Mountains 
and the Berkshires, I find I enjoy the New York scenery 
more. Perhaps it is because here the road travels in the 
center of wide valleys, making for greater vistas, while 
the torturous New England mountain road usually fol- 
lows a river bed. Traveled down through the beautiful 
Chautauqua County to Jamestown. Saw Clarence Green, 
Prudential, who has just completed his first year in the 
district and is doing a great job; in fact a better job 
than he did in Binghamton where his work was outstand- 
ing. Missed Allen Jackson, Mutual Life, and thereby 
missed what is always a pleasant visit. 
a 
T Buffalo, saw Louis Slesnick, Prudential, a competent 
superintendent who is capably filling the shoes 
yacated by W. J. Joyce two years ago. I am always sure 
of a pleasant visit with Neil Regan, Prudential, at Niagara 
Falls. He las pushed the district to a new high since 
he came up from Brooklyn. At Niagara Falls there is 
aman named John Hancock in the insurance business, 
but it so happens he is a fire and casualty agent. 
2 
T Rochester, saw J. H. Gould and William Howard, 
two Prudential men who can always be counted upon 


to be up with the leaders. There is no sturdier veteran 
of the old school than H. R. Lewis, Union Central, whose 
production over a period of years is the envy of many 
a younger man. 

=z 


¥ is always a genuine pleasure to talk with Arthur 
Lewis, Mutual Benefit, at Syracuse. Over a period of 
years, I have always left him with the feeling that I was 
mentally the gainer by a visit. He is an intelligent op- 
timist who manages to keep himself on even keel and 
extract the best possible viewpoint from every situation 
that comes along. 
3B 


T Albany I saw Mike Foley, Prudential, a man who 
has a tremendous driving force covered by an non- 
chalant exterior. At Albany also, Rodney Burr, New En- 
gland Mutual, aggressive and fast moving, makes me 
ashamed that I should ever allow my own step to lag after 
a difficult day. Enjoyed a pleasant talk with Ed Gettings, 
Northwestern Mutual, a discerning chap who advances the 
logical reasons why the Albany area lags behind the west- 
ern New York area in increased activity. 


JUDICIAL 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark, by a recent 
opinion of the Court of Appeals in Albany, won its con- 
tention that it should not pay the proceeds under certain 
policies of industrial insurance issued upon the life of 
Samuel Abbott, on the ground that the insured was not 
in good health at the time the policies were delivered. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 

Week Total 

Ending Invest- 

Oct. 20 ment 

On Farm Property $552,455 18.99 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 1,618,178 55.61 


$2,170,633 74.60 
$65,210 
$65,210 
$365,137 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Canadian Bonds 


Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... 
State, County, Municipal $299,296 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Invested to Invested 
Week Total Week Total Week 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending 
Oct. 27 ment Nov. 3 ment Nov. 10 
$1,050,302 5.65 $675,207 4.09 $468,011 
2,986,306 3,063,243 18.57 2,053,152 








$4,036,608 7 $3,738,450 22.66 $2,521,163 


$2,699,052 $188,418 1.14 $101,300 


$2,699,052 $188,418 1.14 $101,300 


$10,957,075 $11,402,369 $1,206,760 





$10,957,075 $1,206,760 
$450,000 J rere - $1,525,000 


$1,158,815 7.02 160,387 











$299,296 


729,643 
9,343 
2,170,633 


$1,158,815 7. $1,685,387 


ees ose $100,000 
$19,345 ° $8,110 A 875 


$19,345 ° $8,110 06 $100,875 


$14,534,051 $12,749,602 77.28 $3,093,447 
19,345 8,110 06 875 
4,036,608 3,738,450 22.66 2,521,163 














"$2,909,619 


$18,590,004 100.00 $5,615,485 
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Agency Practices 


N commending heartily the 

principles embodied in the 
Agency Practices Code, as con- 
ceived by the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and as_ sub- 
scribed to by sixty-two life in- 
surance companies belonging to 
that association, and without in- 
tent to detract from the good 
thus far accomplished in an in- 
dustry faced by the tremendous 
turnover in man power that is 
the experience of the life insur- 
ance business, the thought still 
intrudes that selection as em- 
phasized in this agreement is 
only half the story. As is well 
recognized, the matter of train- 
ing continues to persist as the 
major problem once desirable 
new men have been signed up. 

In presenting to the signatory 
companies a Certificate of Partic- 
ipation, at the recent convention 
in Chicago, Committee Chairman 
D. Gordon Hunter, vice-presi- 
dent and agency manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, said: “The certificate 
highlights the Agency Practices 
Code as a general plan of cooper- 
ation jointly formulated by the 
Associations not only to secure a 
higher quality of business, better 
qualified representation, and im- 
proved field morale; but, also, to 
assure continual betterment of 
the public service being rendered 
by the Institution of Life Insur- 
ance—and a Code which seeks to 
attain these major objectives in 
the following manner, to wit: 
Competent representation by en- 
deavoring to select as future rep- 
resentatives only those who, by 
character, education and poten- 
tial ability, can be trained to be- 
come competent life insurance 


With The Editors 


men, and by eliminating those 
who prove inadequate. or; ;fit 
through immediate cancellation 
of Insurance Department “Hi- 
censes ; turnover among salesmen 
by constructive and cooperative 
effort to reduce the economic 
wastage of turnover, especially 
by encouraging inter-company 
consultation concerning the ap- 
pointment of any representative 
now under contract with another 
company; use of full-time men 
by appointing no more part-time 
men in the larger urban centers, 
by eliminating such representa- 
tion from present organization, 
and by encouraging the issue of 
new insurance solely through 
those who devote their full time 
to the insurance business. 

“The above outline of proce- 
dure, if adhered to, is bound to 
cut down materially the mani- 
festly unfit and result in reduced 
insurance costs. However, in 
view of the fact that a period of 
ten years of depression has made 
great inroads into the available 
supply of high grade man power, 
the task of selecting ‘qualified’ 
material becomes a difficult one. 
During this time a great many 
young men who otherwise might 
have ventured successfully into 
the selling field have been ob- 
sessed by one ambition—to get a 
job with an assured salary and 
hang onto it. By the same token, 
thousands of ambitious young 
bank clerks, accountants, school 
teachers and salesmen in other 
fields, who might normally have 
been attracted by the brighter 
promise in life insurance selling, 
have held on for dear life to the 
security available in their imme- 
diate field of endeavor. This con- 
dition has left an army of dis- 
possessed workers in _ general 






business lines and a great horde 
of partially educated and un- 
trained younger men. From this 
mass of available nian power it 
has become a monumental task 
to é¢value and select the type of 
worker possessing qualifications 
to place him in the known pre- 
ferred class. 


The Profit Motive 


" b Bede noble knights have ap- 


peared in the arena of busi- 
ness. The name of the one is; 
Profit. The name of the other is: 
Sentiment to keep out of war. 
One wears no vizor and shows 
his bright countenance to all. He 
is mighty popular. The other 
wears a black helmet covering 
the entire head. Of him is known 
that he is a well-armored warrior 
but no one knows him intimately. 

Business has gone on record 
with the statement that it is the 
better part of wisdom to keep 
away from war business. Statis- 
tical compilations have shown 
unanimously that the present 
prosperity with its harvest of 
profits is war business to a good 
measure, notwithstanding the 
claims to the contrary. If by 
force of some major calamity 
those orders were taken away 
which were placed by foreign 
customers who found themselves 
cut off from European sources 
of supply—if those orders were 
taken away which were placed 
by domestic customers for no 
other reason than the fear of ris- 
ing prices—if those orders were 
taken away which were placed 
directly by foreign governments, 
not much would remain of do- 
mestic prosperity, perhaps not 
more than twenty or thirty per 
cent. 
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